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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


WEEK ago the French Government pub- 
A isted a memorandum on the Limitation 

and Reduction of Naval Armaments, 
the most surprising feature of which has 
been the disturbance caused in the United 
States by its arguments, generally regarded in 
Europe as axiomatic. No Power is going 
to disarm unless it feels its security is 
being assured by other and more reasonable 
methods. The French memorandum insists that 
the work of the London Conference should be 
very closely linked to the work of the League, 
because the League Covenant gives nations a 
considerable measure of security—so considerable, 
in fact, that it should in our opinion have led 
already to a real reduction of armaments, and 
doubtless would have done so had the United 
States been associated with other nations in 
accepting some international control. The 
French mistake all along has been to demand 
guarantees beyond those supplied by the 
Covenant. It comes from a passion for main- 
taining the status quo at all costs, rather than 


from a sincere desire for international justice. 
It is surely time for more Americans to realize 


_that they, and not Europeans, are the greatest 


obstacle to the reduction of armaments. 


Fortunately, the administration at Washington 
appears to have accepted the French memoran- 
dum with a much greater degree of understand- 
ing than the American newspapers. The Kellogg 
Pact in its present form will undoubtedly be of 
some assistance in bringing about an Anglo- 
American naval agreement, but since it contains 
no guarantee of security, it is almost useless in 
negotiations for general disarmament. If Mr. 
Hoover had his way, he would doubtless imple- 
ment the suggestion he made in his Armistice 
Day speech for conferences of interested parties 
to deal with any political crisis. This would be 
a step forward, although there is a danger in 
any procedure which might seem to revive the 
domination of the Great Powers. Even in the 
case of the London Conference, for example, 
agreement between France and Italy would 
probably have been simplified had Spain been 
invited to attend. Unfortunately for us and for 
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Mr. Hoover, there is as yet very little to show 
that the American Senate appreciates its responsi- 
bilities in international affairs, and if reaction in 
his own country compels the President to assert 
that the Kellogg Pact involves ‘no sacrifice of 
national sovereignty, it is only natural that the 
French should be confirmed in their view that 
the Pact is little more than a moral gesture, and 
quite insufficient in itself to persuade even its 
originators, the Americans, to abolish battle- 
ships, the most definitely aggressive of all 
weapons of naval warfare. ; 


It is reported that the French hope the work of 
the Second Reparations Conference at the Hague 
will be finished within ten days. Quite possibly 
their optimism is justified. It is not likely that 
Dr. Schacht’s recent memorandum will make 
much difference to the attitude of the German 
delegation. There should be no great difficulty 
in obtaining final agreement that Basle shall be 
the seat of the new Bank for International Settle- 
ments, which can then be established without 
further delay. There remains the serious ques- 
tion of non-German reparations, about which 
the Little Entente and Hungary have been indulg- 
ing in long and bitter argument; it has been 
widely suggested that the Young Plan cannot 
come into force without the signature of the 
Little Entente Powers. There seems to be no 
foundation whatever for this contention, and 
probably it has only been put forward in order 
to persuade the Great Powers to bring pressure 
on Hungary and Bulgaria. In any case, the 
final settlement with Germany should not be 
delayed by these squabbles in South-Eastern 
Europe. 


The Chinese decree abolishing extra-territori- 
ality has been received with commendable calm 
by the foreign Powers affected. On the one 
hand they realize that the announcement has been 
made primarily to impress public opinion in 
China; on the other, they are resigning them- 
selves to the fact that a National Government 
strong enough to maintain some semblance of 
order throughout the country, and able, therefore, 
to help in the development of trade, inevitably 
demands the right to be master in its own house. 
There is a good deal of hypocrisy in the 
reproaches levelled against the Chinese for their 
one-sided repudiation of bilateral treaties, for 
they never accepted these treaties of their own 
free will. Though we may doubt the ability of 
the Chinese to maintain order, the British Govern- 
ment have wisely recognized the fact that the best 
way of protecting British interests in China is 
to bow to the inevitable and to negotiate the 
best agreement regulating Chinese treatment of 
foreigners that is possible in the changed cir- 
cumstances. 


The New Year opens with the Government in 
far from smooth waters. Six months of office 
has seen a notable change in the popularity 
and prospects of Labour. At the moment the 
likelihood of a General Election early in the year 
is receding, the Government having decided to 
meet Liberal criticism of the Coal Bill with con- 
cessions. Whether these will prove substantial 
enough to appease the Liberals the event must 
show; the probability is that some form of com- 


promise will be hammered out, the alternative 
for the Government being such a slow e of 
the Bill through Committee of the House (always 
with the possibility of defeat hanging over their 
heads) that the rest of the parliamentary pro. 
gramme will become impossibly deranged and 
congested. Nor is it likely that a General Election 
will occur while the Naval Conference is sitting, 
and present prospects are that the proceedings 
of this Conference will be protracted. On the 
horizon is another Bill—the Traffic Bill—tkely 
to have a stormy and possibly fatal voyage through 
the Commons. This is not a measure on which 
the Government would resign if defeated. It cuts 
across party ties and in no way engages the honour 
of Labour. All the same, it is likely to call forth 
feeling from opposite camps in its way almost 
as deep-seated as that which showed itself during 
the debates on the New Prayer Book. 


The remarkable address delivered by Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough to the Headmasters’ Conference 
should stimulate the entry of public school boys 
into commerce. The old prejudice of parents 
against commerce has almost disappeared. We 
cannot say quite as much about the prejudice of 
employers against the recruitment of public school 
boys, but some of the ablest of them have come 
to see that in the long run the highly educated 
and gently nurtured boy will do better than the 
boy with fewer initial advantages who has been 
early thrust into business. The problem, it seems 
to us, is one most easily solved by boldness, 
Timid recruitment must mean that the public 
school boy in trade is an exception in a staff 
otherwise constituted and working under a system 
which does not give the exception much chance. 
In the measure that the experiment is made boldly, 
it will justify itself. The development of modern 
business has brought us to a stage at which virtu- 
ally every talent employable outside commerce is 
also needed in commerce. The incidental challenge 
thrown out to the country by its great foreign 
rivals necessitates the use of our best men, and 
there are few kinds of commerce in which the 
peculiar characteristics of the educated Englishman 
are not a very valuable asset. Mr. Goodenough’s 
speech and the labours of the Board of Education 
Committee on Salesmanship must not be in vain. 


A further example comes to hand of the grow- 
ing awareness of commerce and industry of the 
need of more concentrated efficiency and enterprise 
in a fiercely competitive world. It is reported 
that one of the great Banks has determined to get 
rid of its guinea-pig directors, and the hope is 
entertained that big businesses generally will 
follow this good example. We share the hope, 
but deprecate the extreme view that only persons 
with long experience of the particular business 
ought to be allowed to be directors. Great busi- 
ness is not wholly an affair for specialists. Those 
engaged in it may benefit by having as colleagues 
men with a wider outlook though with less special 
knowledge. There is such a thing as excessive 
amateurishness, but there is also such a thing as 
narrow professionalism. It is not in going outside 
the particular business to secure colleagues that 
companies have most grievously erred: it is in 
choosing directors for their mere social prestige 
and their convenient apathy. Rut a certain class 
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of investor is impressed by a directorate largely 
composed of sleek guinea-pigs, and until that 
sort of investor becomes wiser the guinea-pigs 
will not lack opportunities. 


The Indian National Congress, with which we 
deal in a leading article, has concluded with a 
split, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and some of his 
friends marching off to establish an independent 
group ‘‘ within the Congress.’’ The President, 
Pundit Jawarhlal Nehru, whose utterances have 
been full of bombast and vague menace, has 
obviously been nothing more than Mr. Gandhi’s 
agent; and Mr. Gandhi is once more the 
dominating figure in Indian politics. The 
trouble with him is that he has but one talent, 


“that for passive resistance, and is subconsciously 


driven to discover opportunities for its exercise. 
For the present, he and his colleagues keep civil 
disobedience in reserve. They are temporarily 
content with calling on members of the Indian 
legislatures who belong to the Congress to 
resign. The result, if all act as Mr. Gandhi 
desires, will not weaken the legislative bodies in 
anything but numbers. It is not the boycott of 
the Councils and of the round-table conference 
that we have to regret. The danger, postponed 
but very real, is that civil disobedience will be 
ordered on the appearance of the Simon Com- 
mission’s report, which cannot possibly satisfy 
the Congress, and that what begins as passive 
resistance will rapidly degenerate into widespread 
rioting, the suppression of which will supply 
pretexts for further anti-British outbreaks. 


After carrying through the elections with a tact 
which should win him the gratitude of British 
and Egyptians alike, Adly Pasha has resigned, 
and within the next few days Nahas Pasha will 
again be in office with an overwhelming majority 
in the Chamber, and a treaty with Great Britain 
awaiting ratification. It may be taken for granted 
that the Wafdists will not be prepared to accept 
without change a treaty negotiated by their enemy 
Mahmoud Pasha during his period of dictator- 
ship. There is, however, good reason to believe— 
especially since the appointment of the new 
British High Commissioner in Cairo—that the 
feelings of Nahas Pasha towards Whitehall have 
very greatly improved, and he may be content 
to demand such small concessions that Mr. Hender- 
son can meet him halfway, despite his declarations 
to the effect that the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
marks the limit to which the British Government 
can go in seeking to conciliate Egyptian demands. 
The next few weeks in Cairo will be extremely 
critical, but one may reasonably be optimistic 
about the final issue. 


The position in the mandated territory of 
Western Samoa is decidedly unsatisfactory. On 
Saturday last, following a demonstration in honour 
of the return of a former European resident, Mr. 
A. G. Smyth, who had been deported two years 
before, eight Samoans were killed and several 
injured. Among the killed is Tamasese, a chief 
of royal blood who was banished for life owing 
to his quarrels with the former administrator, 
General Richardson, but who was later allowed 
to return, although his royal title was not restored 
to him. Since his return .Tamasese ‘has been 
head of the native organization, the Mau, and 


a year ago he was imprisoned for six months in 
New Zealand, on a paltry charge of non-payment 
of poll tax. The Mau may be led by extremists, 
but the fact that the native petition to the Man- 
dates Commission of the /League in 1927 was 
signed by ninety per cent. of the taxpayers makes 
it difficult for one to believe that the New Zealand 
Government, as mandatory power, has not made 
matters worse by trying to cover up its original 
mistake of selecting unsuitable officials. The 
Royal Commission of 1927 did not go into the 
wisdom or otherwise of the numerous arrests and 
banishments, and one feels that the renewed dis- 
content could better be remedied by sympathetic 
study of the natives’ grievances than by the 
dispatch of warships to the Island. 


The cinema disaster that brought sorrow and 
terror to Paisley on New Year’s Eve is the worst 
this country has ever experienced. It cast a 
shadow over festivities wherever it was known 
that night, and next morning the nation opened 
its newspapers for news of the New Year and 
was met with as harrowing a story as it has been 
its fate to read since the war. The whole thing 
is to be the subject of an enquiry, and until it 
has been completed there is little that can be 
usefully said. The most lamentable feature is 
that very few, if any, of the victims died from 
burns: the deaths were almost entirely due to 
asphyxiation following a panic. There seems to 
have been no one to direct the children to the 
exits when the alarm was given. Surely it should 
be stipulated that where performances exclusively 
for children are given an adequate number of 
competent attendants should be present to regu- 
late and discipline the work of evacuating the 
theatre in an emergency. If there had been some 
means of dividing the onrush at the Paisley 
cinema and guiding half the stream of children 
to the other door, which was never used, the mag- 
nitude of the disaster might have been greatly 
diminished. 


Our Agricultural Correspondent writes : ‘‘ Once 
again pressure from below has induced the reac- 
tionary-minded leaders of the National Farmers’ 
Union to give way to the forces of progress. 
Having tried for two years to torpedo the excel- 
lent work done by the National Milk Publicity 
Council in increasing our low per capita consump- 
tion of milk, the Permanent Joint Committee has 
now decided to give qualified assistance to this 
body, which has found entirely new markets for 
some hundreds of thousands of gallons of milk 
a year. Considering that the production and dis- 
posal of surplus milk was the chief problem of 
the industry and that there was obviously a 
market for a great deal more milk than was being 
drunk, one can only be astonished at the atti- 
tude of the N.F.U. leaders to a body that was 
demonstrably achieving such encouraging results. 
Now that the hatchet has been buried, one does 
not want to say too much. But so far as can be 
judged from the outline of the new arrangement 
that has been published, three organizations will 
be involved in spending money on milk publicity 
—the Milk Publicity Council, the Permanent 
Joint Committee of the Farmers’ Union, and the 
Empire Marketing Board. If this is so, it must 
almost certainly lead to overlapping of expenditure 
and dispersal of effort.’’ 
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THE CRISIS IN INDIA 


28 HERE are two ways of losing India; and 
unhappily they are not incapable of simul- 
taneous adoption, for each may be taken in 
consequence of the single miscalculation. 

Accept the Indian National Congress as fully 
representative of an area equal to that of Europe 
without Russia, of a population slightly exceed- 
ing that of Europe and far more divided, not 
only by race, language, religion, but by cultures 
belonging to every century from the tenth to the 
twentieth. It is ‘‘ a thing the imagination bog- 
gles at’’; but it is not a very much greater 
error than dismissing the Indian National Con- 
gress as of no account. 

The question is not, what influence, whether 
on aristocratic or on democratic grounds, whether 
by virtue of inherited or of delegated authority, 
the Indian National Congress ought to have. 
Deservedly or undeservedly, the Indian 
National Congress, if not corporately then in 
respect of those heads of it which are wagged, 
usually to the left, by its tail, has almost complete 
command of the dynamic elements in a generally 
Static population. 

Obviously, the Congress does not speak for 
the Princes of India, who govern one-fifth of the 
vast Indian population; nor for any but an 
infinitesimal proportion of the 68,000,000 Moham- 
medans, and those suspect by most of their co- 
religionists; nor for any of such important 
minorities as the Sikhs, the Parsis, the Eurasians; 
nor for the great mass of the ‘* untouchable ”’ 
lower caste Hindus. Its constitution does not 
make it truly representative of any section of 
those on whose behalf it professes to speak. Even 
as regards Hindus, it in fact represents them 
only in the sense that, the martial races and the 
peasantry ‘left out of account, it is partially 
expressive of the views of professional politicians, 
lawyers, and disgruntled intellectuals, some of 
whom have not scrupled to seek a following 
among the immature and the hirelings. 

But, for all that, the Congress matters. It 
matters largely because the policy of this country 
in India, for years past, has been to conciliate its 
irresponsible critics instead of working with the 
sole object of perpetuating in India, whether by 
purely British or eventually by mainly Indian 
agencies, the blessings of peace, order, justice, 
efficiency. It matters also because the Princes 
and their peoples are outside British India, the 
peasantry in British India is utterly indifferent 
to politics, and virtually nowhere outside the 
Congress can we discern any large and active 
political body. At the moment, those who know 
very little of India are rejoicing to hear from 
Madras utterances other than those which are 
reported from Lahore. But the Liberals, though 
guided by such estimable persons as Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and .Mr. Srinavasa Sastri, and 
entitled to commendation for their independence 
of the Lahore gathering, cannot quench fire one- 
tenth part as rapidly as the Congress can light 
- it. It is good to hear Mr. Gandhi being 

reminded, by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, of what he 
himself admitted not very long ago to be the 
‘“‘ Himalayan blunder ”’ of starting a movement 
of passive resistance. It is good to know that, 


the Liberals and other independents apart, there 
are relatively sane men within the Congress itself, 
But when every encouraging symptom has been 
given its full value, the outlook is black. 

It will become still blacker if we in this country, 
the trustees of India, commit either the error of 
treating the Congress as if it were in all but law 
the parliament of the peoples of India or the 
error of brushing it aside because it happens to 
include elements utterly contemptible and to be 
guided by an erratic ascetic without a notion of 
statesmanship. The Congress is incapable of 
construction, and indeed of destruction according 
to any settled plan; but it can wave, as it has 
waved, the match in the powder magazine, and 
there is no organized Indian body that can be 
counted upon for more than gestures of depre. 
cation and resolutions regretting incendiarism, 
Thanks to the well-intentioned error of the now 
famous Viceregal declaration, the dissenters from 
the Congress policy of complete independence 
are obliged to insist on the virtually immediate 
grant of ‘‘ Dominion status.’’ Of the unwisdom 
of that declaration we wrote plainly at the time; 
and we will now add only that, by throwing out 
‘Dominion status’? to Indian politicians in 
general, Lord Irwin ensured, first, that extremists 
would at once demand independence and, second, 
that moderates could demand nothing less than 
the Viceroy’s gift. 

Seldom in a crisis has this public had addressed 
to it by a journalist an article as statesmanlike 
as that which Mr. Garvin, rising imaginatively 
to the height of the occasion, wrote in the 
Observer of December 29. We will not para- 
phrase it. It should be read, and read again, 
and taken to heart by every British voter who 
has any sense of responsibility to the greatest 
work built up by British hands, our Indian 
Empire. Our sole addition to Mr. Garvin’s 
article shall be that this country would lower 
itself if it retorted to menaces with counter- 
menaces, and find a still lower depth of degrada- 
tion if it wasted itself in attempts to conciliate 
those whose demands are inspired by no policy 
but that of asking for independence because a 
propitiatory Viceroy has promised them Dominion 
status. It is for this country to go forward 
with whatever policy it may eventually adopt, 
welcoming such unbought Indian co-operation as 
may come to it, but undeterred by refusals of 
co-operation. 


WHERE LABOUR STANDS 


HE political prospect has been greatly 

changed by what happened at the end of the 

session on the second reading of the Coal 
Mines Bill. A month ago most people took it for 
granted that the Government would last until Mr. 
Snowden’s second Budget, but if Conservatives 
and Liberals begin to vote together as they did 
against this Bill, all ideas about the future 
course of politics are subject to revision. The 
alterations already promised in the Coal Bill show 
that it will emerge from Committee a completely 
different and no doubt a much better Bill, but 
how long will the Government stand the process 
of having their Bills rewritten to meet the views of 
the Opposition ? 
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even if the Government are willing to sub- 
Sage their followers ? Despite the speeches of 
Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Maxton, the discipline in 
the Labour Party so far has been admirable. In 
every division of importance the Labour Party 
has polled nearer to its full strength than the other 
two. But in proportion as the Government adapt 
their measures to the views of the Opposition, the 
support from their own benches must become less 
willing, and as Labour attendance falls off we shall 
have in effect a Coalition Government as offen- 
sive to Labour as Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition 
was to the majority of Liberals. Almost certainly 
that would mean, if the situation were prolonged, 
a heavy defeat of Labour at the next election. 
Already, therefore, the possibility of an early 
General Election is being discussed by both 
Labour and Opposition members who a month 

o were satisfied the Government would last 
until April of next year. No one expects that a 
General Election this year would yield results very 
different from the last. But while some Labour 
men advocate it on the ground that postponement 
will ensure a heavy defeat, some Conservatives 
are advocating it because they are afraid of Mr. 
Snowden’s Budgets. 

The argument between fear of immediate risks 
and the hope of decisive victory if the election is 
delayed is becoming evenly balanced in both 
Opposition parties; and it has its counterpart on 
the Ministerial benches in the even balance between 
the fading hopes of immediate advantage and the 
fear of decisive defeat if the election is delayed. 

It is no longer true, therefore, of any party 
that it is committed to the present minority 
Government. Mr. MacDonald may hold on in the 
hope that the two Opposition parties, united in 
criticism, cannot find any constructive proposals 
on which they can join, but that hope is liable 
to break down at any moment. The Opposition 
having tasted blood may want more. And the 
immediate problems before the Government are 
exceedingly grave. In fastening on Egypt, Mr. 
Churchill’s judgment was again mistaken; the 
Government have a strong, if not an impregnable, 
case. On disarmament again, and more generally 
on our relations with America, the Government are 
playing for safety and the more dangerous and 
contentious matters about belligerent and neutral 
rights are evidently to be kept at arm’s length. 
But India looks like becoming a terrible problem, 
and it is one on which Labour cannot rely on 
Liberal support any more than on Conservative 
except on terms which would split opinion in its 
own ranks. 

Nor does it seem possible now that the first 
Budget of the Government can avoid first-rate 
controversy. Mir. Snowden will have at least! 
twenty-five millions to raise in new taxation and he 
has not shown the slightest disposition to abate 
anything of his Free Trade orthodoxy. Nor is it 
certain by any means that he can count on united 
Liberal support in his application of his fiscal 
principles, while he is evidently determined to 
brush aside the Conservative opposition to any 
repeal of the safeguarding and other quasi-Pro- 
tective duties. It has sometimes seemed, indeed, 
that Mr. Snowden is riding for a fall, not on his 
second Budget as was supposed, but on his first. 
Yet however strong the party reasons may be 


for wanting an early appeal to the electorate, it is 
certain that the country wants nothing less. It 
now knows that the Government cannot fulfil their 
promises. But did the country vote Labour 
because of those promises or was not the reason 
simply that it thought Labour had not had a 
chance yet and wished to give new men a trial? 

The trial can hardly be said to be complete yet, 
but neither has the Conservative Party had time 
to reshape its policy and settle its own internal 
differences; and the country which voted 
Labour at the last election because it preferred a 
positive policy to a negation would not be pleased 
with an early General Election which offered it 
the alternative between two negations. If this 
Government were forced to resign or lingered on 
without hope of carrying out their promises, a pre- 
ferable course to a General Election would be 
quite frankly to convert Parliament for a year 
into a Council of State which should debate the 
great national questions and suspend the opera- 
tions of party. The Government of the country 
would have to be carried on; but without any 
definitely party measures it would, in effect, be 
a Government of the Civil Service and it would 
not greatly matter whether the Government for 
twelve months after the Labour breakdown called 
itself Labour or Conservative. In twelve months 
the policy of all parties would have greatly clari- 
fied itself and it might even be that considerable 
transferences of allegiance would occur. 

We are not advocating a suspension of party 
hostilities. On the contrary, we hope that when 
Parliament reassembles the Opposition will do 
its duty and combine to oppose all measures of 
which it disapproves without regard to any tacti- 
cal considerations of party welfare at the next 
general election. What we do say is that, if 
as a result of this free opposition to bad measures 
the Government were forced to give up the 
attempt to carry out a party policy, it would be 
far better for Parliament to take a year’s rest 
from party politics than to have an immediate 
General Election.. There is an immense field of 
useful work that could be done in this period of 
respite, and if it coincided with a period of 
unrest and danger in India, that would be an 
additional argument for a suspension of party 
warfare. For example, are we to have another 
General Election without the reforms which will 
protect the country against a minority Govern- 
ment? Do Conservatives any longer think that 
Liberals are the reat enemy, and that the first 
task before them is the annihilation of this party ? 
Or are they not now ready for a system of second 
ballots which would cure the worst evils of 
electoral misrepresentation ? 


It would be easy to expedite the report of the 
Commission and make electoral reform the main 
legislative measure after the Coal Mining Bill 
has been got out of the way. Nor would it be 
a disadvantage if on this reform members were 
free to vote without the dictation of the party 
Whips. But apart from any specific Bill, the 
chief value of a year’s respite from party strug- 
gles would be educational. If for a whole year 
we could have members saying and voting 
exactly as they thought with the fate of no 
Government or party hanging on their votes, 
the gain to the prestige of Parliament would be 
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enormous. Still more important, party divisions 
would come to correspond more exactly than 
they do now to real divisions of opinion, and 
the appeal to the country when it came to be 
made would be in consequence clearer and the 
real mind of the electorate have a better chance 
of showing itself. The wish may be father to 
the thought, but certainly we could wish for 
nothing better when Parliament resumes than 
an early defeat of the Government, followed not 
by another inconclusive election but by a respite 
in which a real appeal can be made and a real 
verdict obtained a year after. 


THE STATE OF POLITICS AND THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


By W. S. Morrison 


[This is the second of a short series of articles begun in 
our issue of December 14 by Captain J. de V. Loder. 
Mr. W. S. Morrison is Conservative M.P. for Cirencester. 
Next week we shall publish an article by Captain Anthony 
Eden, M.P. The Saturpay REvIEW does not necessarily 


agree with the views expressed in these contributions. 
—Ep. S.R.] 


its basis when we find so many different state- 
ments of what that basis is and should be. 
Adherents of more mechanized political faiths may be 
sworn by the book. Of Conservatism, as of any living 
force, it is true that the letter killeth but the spirit 
maketh alive. The present clamour for ‘‘ a policy ”’ 
is a sign of life, and it matters very little that agree- 
ment on the need for a policy is only as pronounced 
as diversity of view as to what that policy should be. 
On the face of it, the argument: ‘‘ We must have 
a definite policy, something which will appeal to the 
man-in-the-street ’’ is unanswerable. But it may not 
be the whole truth. The Liberal Party, at the last 
election, was admirably equipped with politics. In 
little books of various hues they were set out with 
lucidity and backed by figures collected by dint of the 
most praiseworthy research. The result of it all was 
deplorable from the point of view of the Libera] 
Party. Our own party made similar efforts in 1923 
and produced in ‘ Looking Ahead’ a fairly complete 
survey of national politics, with a programme of 
definite proposals which we were pledged to carry out 
if we were returned to power. We were returned; 
not because the people were stirred by the careful 
phrases of ‘ Looking Ahead,’ but because they were 
sick of a timid and flustered Government and sus- 
picious of the Russian treaty, the Campbell case and 
Bolshevism in general. In the years of office which 
followed, ‘ Looking Ahead’ became a _ dreadful 
liability loyally and strongly shouldered by Mr. Bald- 
win. It was nearly all, with immense effort, carried 
. out. But the electorate had heard it all before. They 
were bored and wondered ‘‘ why the Government did 
not do something.”’ 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was much astuter from 
the point of view of electioneering. The obscurity 
and turgidity of ‘ Labour and the Nation ’ were such 
as to baffle all save the very hardiest of readers. Its 
programme was designed on the geological scale of 
centuries of time, thus providing a ready answer to 
those who might enquire why so-and-so was not done 
in five years. It was like thunder in its effect; loud 
and impressive but incomprehensible; a sound different 
from human speech. By the twin devices of repellent 
language and baffling woolliness of thought, the Labour 
Party was enabled to take office without sanyone 
knowing anything about their immediate proposals, 


I: is a sign that Conservatism has not changed 


tig that they would be pleasantly saponaceous. A 
few currants in this intolerable deal of duff were 
rightly thought sufficient. Pensions of a pound aq 
week for all widows, a rapid cure of unemployment, 
in the meantime greatly increased doles; these 
pleasant prospects, combined with a great deal of 
unfounded detraction of their predecessors, were 
sufficient to induce a suspicious electorate to return 
the Labour Party to precarious office. 

I am not suggesting that we should copy the tactics 
of the Labour Party. They are, to say the least of 
it, short-sighted and have other evident demerits. But 
I do suggest that we ought, in framing a policy, to 
remember the disadvantages of ‘ Looking Ahead’ 
further than human vision can pierce the future. The 
most important thing, to be preserved at all costs, 
is the party’s reputation of doing what it says it will 
do. It is that reputation which has preserved 
alive and strong through electoral disasters which 
would have wrecked a party with a less firm hold 
on the confidence of the people. I believe the people 
are much more anxious to know that we are still the 
Conservative Party than they are to know what we 
shall do if we are successful in the next election. 
They will leave the details of that, in great measure, 
to the party under its present leadership. The fact 
is that in a changeful and deceitful world you cannot 
promise a programme elaborated in too much detail, 
and the people are aware of that fact. 

It is a method of appeal much more powerful to rely 
mostly on the well-understood general attitude of the 
party towards national and imperial questions than it 
it to attempt to vie, either with the Liberals in the 


in the cry of money for nothing. I sometimes think 
that the general attitude of Conservatism is under- 
stood by the electorate more clearly than it has been 
expressed by all the political philosophers. The fact 
has firmly been grasped that Toryism means, for one 
thing, authority; the squire in the country, the em- 
ployer in the town, the father in the family, the King 
in the State. There has been a tendency to obscure 
this tenet lest it should be unpopular, but the people 
persist in recognizing it under all our talk of ‘* induc- 
tive approach to national problems,’’ ‘‘ evolution and 
not revolution ’’ and other abstract methods of stating 
the same fact. Some of the people lay hold on this 
tenet in order to. abuse us; a growing number cling 
to it as to the tough old skeleton of our popular 
polity, which alone offers some hope of cohesion in a 
dissolving society. 

The desire for government goes very deep. There 
is a real and native grandeur in the conception of 
the State as a family, with elder brothers shouldering 
their responsibilities towards the weaker members. 
The false conception of equality has not penetrated too 
far. Any member of a large family knows that frater- 
nity is not compatible with equality. It is for this 
reason that the Tory hates the bad squire and the bad 
employer with greater fierceness than does the Radical. 
To the Radical the squire and the employer are 
naturally evil, and fresh proof of their wickedness is 
but another cause for smugness. To the Tory the 
abuse of social power is akin to fratricide and is 
abominable like a betrayal of trust. It is a pity that 
so many of our old squires were Whigs and that so 
many of the leaders of the Industrial Revolution were 
Radicals. Cobdenism ‘and enlightened self-interest 
have, however, been weighed in the balances and 
found wanting. The desire for authority, justice, and 
fraternity remains unassuaged. When Socialism has 
run its appointed course, there will be a return to those 
bases of civilization with less fuss in this country 
than has been found necessary in Italy. 

In the meantime, it appears to me that for our 
party this should be a time for research into modern 


tendencies to see wherein they require to be controlled 
by the application of our principles. In particular, I 


proliferation of programmes, or with the Socialists - 
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er for the Conservative Party in a too ready 
pede tht in that occult gospel called ‘‘ rationaliza- 
tion.” I say “ occult ’? because no one knows very 
much about it. We hear it spoken of as “ an inevit- 
able tendency ” which is always a bullying sort of 
thing to contemplate. How far is it outside our con- 
trol? How far ought it to be controlled or encouraged 
for the good of the people? These seem to me 

uestions to be asked and, if possible, answered. I 
am often suspicious that rationalization is no new 
evangel, but is merely the last despairing effort of 
Cobdenite thought. There is certainly a tendency in 
our modern society in a direction directly opposite 
to that of rationalization. The spread of electrical 
power, the development of road-transport and, perhaps, 
a change in national thought have all tended towards 
the creation of smaller and more numerous units of 
production and distribution. From the point of view 
of Toryism, rationalization advances with a suspicious 
if not a menacing front. 

Printers are very wise men. They read a great 
deal more than most of us do, and the facility with 
which they transpose ‘‘ rationalization ’’ into ‘‘ nation- 
alization,’ to the annoyance of the proof-reader, 
may be the result of no mere capacity for error. The 
two long words stand for ideas which are very much 
alike from the point of view of the ordinary man, 
which is the point of view most worthy of considera- 
tion. They both threaten virtual extinction for him. 
After all, it is another popular and accurate conception 
of Conservatism that it stands up for the small pro- 
ducer. It is providing him with cheap and accessible 
electricity, and it has tried to give him fair play in the 
matter of rates and taxes. It regards him as the 
essential constituent of any stable society. It opposes 
nationalization because it threatens to engulf him. 
What about rationalization? 

For the rest, I believe we should not be in too great 
a hurry to frame policies on this and on that. There is 
ample work to be done in opposition, in checking the 
palpable evils which will flow from an unrestrained 
use of power by the present administration, and in 
explaining to the electorate what they have let them- 
selves in for. We shall succeed or fall at the next 
election according to the manner in which we carry 
out these two duties. 

The policies which were propounded by Mr. Baldwin 
at the last election were, it has been shown, too strong 
meat for the present lelectorate. There were not 
enough chocolates among them. They were deficient 
in mere chewing-gum. The present Goernment is 
proving a powerful aid to their digestion by the people. 
The policies are, one by one, being vindicated and 
their denouncers, late so vocal, are being discredited 
in so far as they are departing from them. Aj nice, 
new policy would be a fine thing for our speakers to 
talk about, but the electorate will be disappointed if 
we are not still ready to serve them according to what 
they understand to be Conservative principles, and they 
will look for very little more than that if His 
Majesty’s present Ministers evade defeat for a few 
more months. By that time it is probable that new 
and urgent emergencies will have arisen which will 
call, not for the application of something new, but 
for a return to stark truths of statecraft which are old 
and yet young. 


_ THE SYRINGE AND THE NEEDLE 


Ts morning letter-box of every doctor and the 
reticent shop-windows of the chemists in our 
aristocratic quarters alike afford evidence of the 
vogue enjoyed by vaccines, serums and other alleged 
antigenic and immunizing substances. The ineffec- 
tiveness of most of these agents seems in no way to 
lessen the faith of the more credulous members of the 
public and of the medical profession. The relative 


success attending the use of anti-tetanus serum, anti- 
scarlet-fever serum, anti-pneumococcic serum (type 1) 
and, most striking of all, anti-diphtheria serum, shel- 
ters a multitude of plausibilities. So, also, with 
vaccines and antigens. When we have mentioned 
those effective in diphtheria, typhoid, rabies and small- 
pox, we have left on our hands a long list of 
products whose only claim to existence is commercial. . 

Therapeutic immunization against disease has not, 
in fact, progressed so rapidly as, at one time, seemed 
likely. Just as the discovery of the causative part 
played by living germs in a number of diseases led 
enthusiasts to anticipate that all human disorders 
would, sooner or later, be thus explained; so the 
startling results of certain immunizing inoculations 
induced many a confident hope that, before long, the 
immunologist with his syringe and needle would prove 
as potent a protector of the individual from pathologic 
dangers as the sanitarian had shown himself to be of 
the community. 

During the war, anti-typhoid vaccine and anti- 
tetanus serum were extensively used. But we have 
not yet done much with such proved preventatives as 
diphtheria prophylactic, although over half a million 
children in America have thus been immunized. In 
the veterinary world immunization has been far more 
widely adopted. Hundreds of thousands of pigs are 
annually injected with swine-fever serum; and it is 
said that in Holland and California alone at least 
500,000 fowls are vaccinated against avian diphtheria 
every year. Millions of animals, again, are annually 
protected from rinderpest and rabies by the methods 
of the immunologist. 

The scepticism of many hard-headed doctors is 
largely attributable to the regrettable exploitation of 
the vaccine theory, and to the marketing for commer- 
cial ends of every sort of vaccine and serum, many of 
which serve but as placebos. Whatever may be the 
nature of immunity, and whatever may be the 
chemical, physical, or vitalistic explanation of its 
phenomena, there can be no doubt of its reality. That 
there are marked differences as between individuals 
and as between races in susceptibility to almost every. 
disease—altogether apart from considerations of 
‘* general health ’’—has always been a matter of com- 
mon observation. Then, again, it is well known that 
a patient recovering from any one of a number of 
febrile disorders—now recognized as associated with 
specific bacteria—is, for a period varying in length 
according to the disease, immune from further infec- 
tion, even though repeatedly exposed to its possibility. 
Clearly, here is a condition in some strange way differ- 
ent from the conditions present in the same individual 
before the primary attack. He has, apparently, been 
rendered immune by his illness. 

The extent to which relative immunity is attributable 
to accumulated stores of specific ‘‘ antibodies ’’ on 
the one hand, and to other factors transmissible by 
heredity on the other, remains undetermined. In 
either case, the survival of the more fully armed is a 
patent fact. Thus, to take a striking example, since 
the introduction of plague into Bombay in 1896, the 
rats of the city, at first stricken wholesale by the 
disease, have annually shown progressively lower 
susceptibility thereto. ‘Experiments over a period, 
of years show that a given dose of plague bacilli will 
to-day kill less than one-fifth the number of Bombay 
rats that were killed by a similar dose twenty-five years 


0. 

It was the recognition of the protective influence 
of an attack of smallpox, and later of cowpox, that 
led to the introduction, on empiric grounds, first of 
inoculation and then of vaccination, against the former 
disease. And before it was known that the danger of 
measles lessened with its postponement, many parents 
were in the habit of deliberately exposing their children 
to infection so that they might ‘‘ get it over.”’ 
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What exactly happens in these cases is not at all 
clear. The resulting protection: or immunization is 
specific, not general; and the chemical and physical 
methods and elements involved are by no means 
‘uniform. It has so far been found impossible to isolate 
any actual substance which could be regarded as the 
pure antitoxic or antibacterial agent. On the other 
hand, in a number of cases it has been found prac- 
ticable to detach concentrates containing the essential 
factor. The immunizing agent, whatever it is, usually 
tends both to neutralize the bacterial toxin and in 
some way so to act on the living germs as to make 
them more readily incorporated—physiologically or 
pathologically—with the phagocytes. Luckily, the 
antitoxic factor can often be provoked into existence 
by the inoculation of a virus so altered and attenuated 
as to be incapable of producing the actual disease. 
Anti-diphtheria serum is thus obtained, and has proved 
of enormous value both in treatment and in preven- 
tion. The blood serum of a horse having, consequent 
on a series of steadily increasing doses of virus, 
become heavily charged with the antitoxic factor, is 
injected into a susceptible or infected person, and 
produces a temporary ‘‘ passive ’’ immunity. So 
highly charged with antibodies may the animal’s 
blood become, that its tolerance for the specific toxin 
can be increased from ten thousand to one hundred 
thousand times. The state thus induced in the animal 
is spoken of as “‘ active ’’ immunity, and corresponds 
fairly closely with the immunity brought about by an 
attack of the disease itself. Prophylaxis of rabies, 
smallpox, typhoid and paratyphoid is effected in this 
way. 

Not only passive, but also active immunity to diph- 
theria may be given to susceptible children by the 
injection of a mixture of diphtheria toxin, and anti- 
toxin. The immunity thus conferred lasts for several 
years. By a method known as the Schick test—which 
consists in injecting into the skin an infinitesimal 
amount of diphtheria toxin, and observing whether 
or not a redness appears round the injection-point— 
the susceptibles may be separated from the insuscept- 
ibles, the former alone needing to be artificially 
immunized. 

It has commonly been assumed that the production 
of an ‘‘ antibody ” in response to the introduction of 
an antigen (of bacterial or other origin) is a peculiarly 
vitalistic phenomenon, purposefully and not incident- 
ally defensive; though it has always been difficult to 
fit in with this view the multiple specificity of the 
‘* immune bodies ’’ thus automatically formed. It is 
scarcely credible that we have, concealed within us, 
separate mechanisms for immunization against each 
of the many and various infective organisms and 
foreign proteins that threaten to harm us. Lately, 
the opinion has been growing that antibodies are but 
chemical developments of the blending of the various 
antigens with the normal body colloids; and some 
remarkable laboratory experiments carried out in the 
past year at the Hygienic Institute of Ufa, and at the 

cteriologic Institute of Perm, lend strong support 
to the contention that before long we may be in a 
position to manufacture in the laboratory, without 
the intervention of a living host, specific antibodies, 
just as easily as our chemists already synthesize 
adrenalin. 

Antibodies, in fact, would seem to be, as Mr. Morley 
Roberts has so enthusiastically argued (by the way, 
why do not more non-medical men of letters and ideas 
take to physiological speculation--fresh attitudes are 
badly needed?), of the nature of catalysts, provoked 
into being by the infective agent itself. After all, the 
breaking-up into harmless and useful amino-acids of 
the potentially poisonous proteins of our food, by 
specific enzymes or ferments, is not very unlike the 
body’s defensive reaction to a bacterial toxin. Indeed, 
as Mr. Morley Roberts suggests, there seems to have 
grown up within us a sort of intra-organic relation 
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whereby—so long as health obtains—the whole of the 
body has acquired immunity to the secretions ang 
excretions of its specialized parts. When, in disease 
the potency of the neutralizing or counterb ian 
factors is lessened, the potentially toxic nature of these 
secretions is displayed. 

QuazRo 


WATER LOVERS 


N my evening paper yesterday, two-thirds of the 
| pictures were of floods. A true measure, I refi 

of our interests, for most of us delight in floods, 
in photos of old ladies going to church by punt, in 
stories of villages cut off by water from the rest of 
the world. It is with relish that we report, after a 
long train journey, that half the countryside is sub. 
merged. Even when we ourselves are victims, our 
annoyance is not unmixed with pleasure. Apart from 
the conversational prestige that we gain, and the 
chance that our photographs may appear in the papers 
(Cookham resident feeds his hens from a boat), we 
have a sense of adventure. Our first thought on waki 
to find a lake where the lawn should be is ‘‘ What 
fun!’’ And that thought will endure, at the back of 
our minds, even when we have been forced to take to 
the upstairs rooms. 

This delight in floods is a vestige of our childish 
love of water, which, alas, many of us have put away, 
together with our love of fairy stories, trains and 
standing on our heads. All of us were water-lovers as 
children, That is, we loved water in puddles and ponds 
and streams, if not in the wash-basin. ‘‘ Anywhere 
but the right place,’’ as our mothers and nurses used 
to say. (And what are floods but water in the wrong 
place ?) 

I am sorry for those who have lost their love, the 
people who ‘‘don’t like the water,’’ who never bathe 
or paddle or boat. What a poor existence theirs must 
be! Most of them are suffering from either an over- 
grown dignity (that distressing yet comical complaint), 
or else the effects of some adult’s foolishness when they 
were young. We have all seen children playing happily 
in three inches of water at the sea edge, until father 
comes along with his great, jovial laugh, and begins 
splashing them; or perhaps takes them deeper and tells 
them to kick out, which they do only too frantically, 
screaming at the top of their voices, while mother 
stands just out of reach of the tide and says ‘‘ You'll 
soon get to like it, darling.’? And we have all seen 
parents who go to the other extreme, and are con- 
tinually calling ‘‘ Don’t go too far in,’’ when the water 
reaches baby’s ankles, or ‘‘ Don’t go too near,’’ when 
he wants to play at the edge of the duck-pond. Both 
kinds are unfit to have charge of children. Those of 
us who have escaped or overcome these harmful 
experiences should give thanks every time we spend 
a happy hour in or on the water. 

What, I wonder, is this strange fascination that 
water has for us? I cannot explain it. I only know 
that if I throw a stone into water there is a lovely 
splash, and if I throw a stone along water it leaps 
delightfully. I can get into it, surround my body 
entirely by it, and make the splashes with my own 
limbs. I can glide lazily over its surface when it is 
gentle, I can battle with it when it is rough. I can 
lie and listen to it lapping on a lake shore or crashing 
on a Cornish beach, rattling through a wood or thun- 
dering over a fall. In short, it is as varied as my 
moods, and always different from everything else. On 
the water I am detached from the land and all that 
goes on there. 

The ideal stretch of water is either in the wrong 
place, or else secret, remote. Of the former kind the 
water-splash is the perfect example—the natural stream 
overcoming the artificial road. (How I hate finding in 
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‘sht of summer that my favourite water-splash 
moment lost heart.). I know a water-splash 
in Sussex that would delight the heart of Mr. A. P. 
Herbert. Set round a corner at the bottom of a hill, 
it is a perfect trap for road-hogs. Decent, steady- 

ing motorists have just enough time to slow down 
and take it in comfort. The road-hog, however, sees 
it too late, dashes through at about thirty-five miles an 
hour and drenches himself. If that were all, he might 
soon enough forget his lesson. The joke is that his 
womenfolk at the back get the worst of it, and he is 

lowed to forget. 

ation at a mS distance from this splash is one 
of my favourite amusements. In a less malicious 
mood, I like to watch barges pass through a canal 
lock. But best of all, I like to search for remote 
pieces of water, and then bathe and lie about in the 
sun. In this idyllic occupation a friend and I spent 
most of our free time during the summer. Our best 
find was the Northumbrian lake district—a_little- 
known group of five small loughs. Crag Lough, the 
first we came across, was disappointing, a desolate pool 
overshadowed by a high basalt cliff. We spent a 
delightfully futile half-hour at the top, where 
the Roman wall runs, arguing whether, if we jumped 
off, we should fall into the water or on to the rocks. 
I said that at the limit of our long jump we should 
drop almost straight. My friend maintained that we 
should continue outwards in a not very steep curve. 
We did not put our theories to the test. Preoccupied 
with my argument, I left my bottle of beer lying on 
top of the cliff—which goes to show the danger of 
giving the whole of one’s attention to one subject. f 
hope someone passed that way soon afterwards, and 
drank to the Unknown Providence. But it was a hot 
day, and I am afraid the bottle must have burst. 

Making our way over a small range of hills, we dis- 
covered Greenlee Lough, a long, open sheet of water, 
altogether more friendly than Crag Lough. We spent 
the day there, getting in and out of the water, run- 
ning through the woods and lying naked in the sun. 
As we flitted between the trees we looked like two 
young dryads, the sun shining on our smooth, wet 
bodies. . . . and glinting on our spectacles. Delight- 
ful as this spot is, no one else came near it all day. 
(Just as well. A few Sundays later we were about to 
get into Ullswater, from the secluded shore, when a 
man and a woman rowed up to the other side of the 
point and landed in full view of our clothes. Unable 
to go back, and not daring to go forward, we shivered 
at the edge until they realized the situation and with 
admirable tact departed into the interior.) 

One of Mr. Priestley’s best essays is in praise of 
doing nothing—or at least the nearest he can get to 
it, which is lying on his back on a Yorkshire moor, 
smoking. Now I agree with him that doing nothing is 
a fine occupation, but it is a trifle austere for my taste. 
I prefer pottering by the water. I will gladly lie on 
my back beside him for an hour, but after that I shall 
have to look for a stream or a tarn, and bathe or 
play ducks and drakes. The urge to be always up 
and doing, which Mr. Priestley rightly deplores, not 
many of us are strong enough to resist. The best we 
can do is to divert it into harmless channels, and the 
pleasantest way of doing that is to potter beside the 
sea, a river, or a lake. 


K. S. 


The Saturpay Review is on sale in London on 
Friday evening and in the Provinces on Saturday 
morning. Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 
copies are asked to communicate direct with the 
Publisher, g King Street, London, W.C.2. The 


Subscription rate is 308. per annum, post free, and 
pro rata. 


NOTHING IN THEM 


By GERALD GOULD 


HEN they do not come out, I frankly con- 
W fess, | miss them. Intellectual people say 

they are glad. ‘“‘ There is nothing in 
them, anyway,’’ say intellectual people: and 
‘* What a relief it is not to be bothered with all 
that gossip and stuff !’’ : and ‘‘ Now there is leisure 
to look at something Worth While!’’ But, as for 
me, I miss them. Two days without them are 
almost like two days without food and drink. 
There is a restlessness. I go round looking for 
them, picking up cushions, kicking furniture. I 
comb my hair with my fingers, light cigarettes 
and burn small black holes in the mantelpiece. 
My day has no foundation—when they do not 
come out. 

They always do come out, except at festivals. 
Recently we have had two days without them: 
Christmas Day and Boxing Day. You would 
think that the Yuletide Spirit would have sufficed 
to fill the gap: but no, I am a creature of habit, 
and I like my day to begin in a certain way, 
festival or no festival. There exist degenerate 
creatures, of both sexes, who have a tray in bed; 
their papers are brought to them unearned, 
undeserved; in those circumstances the liveliest 
news may well fall flat. But I was born to be 
an example to the degenerate; and the way to 
enjoy your morning paper is this. 

I am called punctually at eight, in all weathers. 
Do I hunch down under the bedclothes, lifting 
one timorous and sodden eye over the edge of the 
counterpane to watch the bitter drive of rain and 
hail against the window? Do I turn over and go 
to sleep again? Do I sip the soul-destroying 
early cup of tea? Do I palter and falter on the 
threshold of that iniquity which Anglo-Saxons 
call a day? Do I even pause to address to myself 
the remarkable interrogation with which Marcus 
Aurelius used to fortify himself against indolence’? 
Do I, in short, heck ? 

In one bound I am out of bed: in two, in the 
ice-cold bath: in two-and-a-half, out again. To 
shave is the work of a moment: to don my 
immaculate ready-to-wear men’s suiting, that of a 
minute. A few light-hearted leaps land me in the 
breakfast-room—dearest of all rooms in the house 
to a go-getter’s heart, for its very name signifies 
incipience and emergence, the promise of effort 
and business, the immortal ever-renewed first 
start. .. . ‘‘ He rose at dawn, and, fired with 
hope... .’’ I admit that eight o’clock is not 
dawn, even in England, even in winter; but it 
is the hope that matters. 

You figure me, then, bland, contented, swift in 
movement and conclusion, the Best Type of 
Englishman. (How can I deny that I am that?) 
But part of a man’s greatness—see Aristotle— 
lies in his possessions; the breakfast-room, too, 
must be of the Best Type; and it is here that one 
suffers if they have not come out. The flames 
sing in the hearth, the sausages, bacon-and-eggs, 
kippers, haddocks and grilled kidneys on the 
table: they should be folded reverently over the 
backs of chairs before the fire, warming for the 
use of the Master of the House. 
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Slowly, with appreciation, with heartiness, I 
unfold them: and the massive old intelligence 
receives immediate stimulation. Conversation 
becomes possible: all the busy world bubbles up 
for comment: that million-year magic which 
sprinkles the sea with archipelagoes is here 
summed in an instant: one gets a view of the 
nations. 

“So I see they’ve dug that body up at Eccle- 
fechan,’’ I say breezily to the wife. (We shall 
work her into politics gradually; but I believe in 
handing women what they understand. Was ever 
anybody indifferent to an exhumation?) ‘‘ You 
may depend upon it,’’ I say, ‘‘ that means some- 
thing.’’ I rustle the paper a little at this, and 
nod; I have not yet got beyond the headlines, but, 
filling my plate absent-mindedly with my left 
hand, while with my right I prop the palladium 
of British liberties against the coffee-pot, I promise 
myself—and the wife—something pretty juicy 
down the column. ‘“‘ Scotland Yard called in!” 
I am able to announce in a few seconds. ‘‘ There! 
I told you it meant something! They wouldn’t 
go digging up a body at Ecclefechan if it didn’t 
mean something! You may depend upon that!” 
I pass my cup, and gloat a while, chewing the cud 
of vicarious crime and hypothetical detection. 

My face falls. I have noticed ‘‘ a piece in the 
paper where it says ’’ that the Bank Rate has gone 
up (or come down: I am too typical to let you 
know which way I want it to move). ‘‘ That’s 
bad,’’ I say heavily, shaking my head, feeling on 
my shoulders the weight of a world which too 
seldom takes my advice—and yet at the same time 
nursing in my dear diaphragm the consolation of 
reprobation, an ecstasy of woe. ‘‘ You mark my 
words,”’ I say to the wife, ‘“‘ this means trouble. 
Trouble in industry, that’s what this means. You 
mark my words.’’—‘‘ No, dear,’’ says the wife, 
‘“* Not cream with the second helping of porridge.”’ 
I give way, I acquiesce, my spirit is temporarily 
and deliciously broken: what is cream to a man 
who can foresee the ruin of his country? 

‘* This Walachian Hospodar, now,’’ I say judi- 
cially : I have found something about which I am 
really qualified to hold an opinion. ‘‘ Listen to 
this, now. .. .’’ and my heart warms in my bosom 
as I repeat the destiny-provoking syllables: ‘“ It 
is not too much to asseverate, and we asseverate it 
without serious fear of contradiction, that while 
on the one hand the whole future of international 
conditions may be held to be at stake, on the other 
hand no body of public opinion, however progres- 
sive or however retrograde, could be found to sup- 
port action which may, in the long run, come to 
be considered precipitate, or, on a closer view, 
ill-advised. 'We warn the Government, no less 
the Government of Walachia than the Government 
of Whitehall—and we are not ignorant of the 
repercussions our solemn words may cause in 
the Quirinal and the Quai d’Orsay. .. .’”’ ‘‘ No, 
dear,’ says the wife: ‘‘ not two lumps in the 
second cup of coffee.’’ 


But I am not heeding her. I have suddenly 


become transformed with a heavenly eagerness, 
and beauty born of murmuring. sound has passed 
into my face. ‘‘ Gosh!’ I can be heard mumbling 
through the marmalade, ‘‘ Leeds United haven’t 
half put it across them this time! Gee, kid, that’s 
the goods. . . 


And so to business. But can you wonder that 
I feel just a little bit uneasy, a little bit lonely, a 
trifle off my feed and out of my stride, somewhat 
like an uncreated nebula spinning vaguely in the 
brainless dark of a yet-indeterminate chaos—-when 
for two consecutive days, they fail to come out? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


§ The Editor of the SaturpDay REviIEW welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi. 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

"I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE STIGMA OF LUNACY 

SIR,—It has been increasingly recognized of late 
years that dissociation from the stigma attaching to 
lunacy administration is an indispensable part of any 
really helpful curative treatment of slight or transient 
loss of balance. 

Lord Russell’s Bill, if it passes, will be passed under 
a complete misapprehension as to its purport—so far 
from providing, as seems to be generally supposed, 
facilities for the recovery of early mental cases in an 
atmosphere free from detention and consequently 
free from stigma, its whole aim is to lure so-called 
‘* voluntary ’’ boarders into places under lunacy control. 
Here they will find themselves detained even after 
they have signified that their stay is no longer volun- 
tary. Having unwarily entered a spider’s web, they 
will find it no easy matter to get free again. Now this 
condition of foreboding and apprehension is the very 
reverse of curative. Such people need above all things 
reassurance, quiet cheer and a feeling of security; 
and in an atmosphere of lunacy control the stigma 
so much dreaded will be continually present to their 
mind. 

The Bill deals also with another class of case, viz. : 
those who are designated as ‘‘ without volition.’ It 
does not state who is to decide that they are 
incapable of volition. These ‘‘ no volition ”’ cases are 
to be placed under detention by medical certificate 
alone, without any provision for judicial intervention, 
enquiry, or appeal. They are to be treated as beyond 
the pale, i.e., outside the region where the British 
subject is by law protected. It is easy to see what 
an opportunity is hereby given for misuse. It ought 
to be emphasized that if the ‘‘ non-volition ’’ class 
is meant to include cases of delirium due to high 
temperature (e.g., puerperal, pneumonic, influenzal), 
such cases ought never to be placed in lunacy insti- 
tutions, for the reason that there is no provision in 
asylums for the kind of special nursing that they 
require. These transiently delirious cases should 
always be dealt with in appropriate hospitals free 
from taint of lunacy. 

The dread of stigma attaches, not to a judicial hand 
extended to protect one who is in danger, but to 
the place to which he is consigned, and to the 
opprobrium inseparably connected with lunacy con- 
trol. The public dread of asylums is ten times more 
intense than their dread of a friendly judicial 
authority intervening on their behalf. It is Deten- 
tion, not the magistrate, that they fear. The 
authors of this Bill, in stressing stigma, will find 
the public, when awakened, keen enough to dis- 
tinguish wherein lies the real risk of stigma and of 
injury. 

It is a common but mistaken idea that all mental 
cases are afflicted with a mysterious malady requiring 
what is called ‘‘ skilled treatment ’’—a form of 
treatment which for the most part involves imprison- 
ment under lock and key. But more than half the 
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t inmates of asylums cannot be shown to be 
suffering from any disease at all, but simply from 
a more than ordinary susceptibility to the worries, 
shocks, and vicissitudes of life. 

The British Medical Association in the Memoran- 
dum which they presented to the Royal Commission 
on Lunacy and Mental Disorder divided all cases into 
two great classes : (1) Those for whom Detention is 
a necessity; (2) Those for whom it is not; the 
criterion being the behaviour of the individual con- 
cerned. Insanity may be indefinable, but this 
criterion for Detention is clear. In the words of 
Section 74 of the Lunacy Act, no person ought to 
be detained unless he can be proved to be “‘ danger- 
ous and unfit to be at large.’’ No others should 
be confined in asylums. 

For all inoffensive and harmlessly mild cases alter- 
native places should be at once provided, where, on 
a truly ‘‘ voluntary’ footing, they would be free 
from Detention, from stigma, and from lunacy con- 
trol. It stands to common sense that when the mind 
is troubled for adequate causes, we should not 
increase the trouble, but endeavour to alleviate it by 
kindly encouragement and such an atmosphere as 
will banish anxiety. The chances of recovery will 
be thereby increased tenfold. 

If such recuperative hostels were started under 
the management of the Health Committees of local 
authorities and with the aid of a Government grant, 
the provision would be abundantly rewarded. Num- 
bers of early cases would be intercepted on the down- 
ward track and prevented from becoming certifiable. 
Thus an immense saving would eventually be effected 
through a reduction in the eight millions now spent 
yearly on the upkeep of asylums. 

Under the present system the certified are 
increased by 2,000 per annum, and the recovery 
rate is stationary. It should not be a question of 
running more asylums, or “ feeders ’’ to asylums. 
What the public is in need of is a statesmanlike 
method of Prevention; and the public has a fairly 
sturdy sense of justice and liberty, and of the value 
of a proposal which, while affording escape from 
stigma, will at the same time ensure economic 
progress. 

I am, etc., 
** MEDIcus,”’ 
National Society for Lunacy Law Reform 


A NEW YEAR SALUTE 


SIR,—Mr. Gerald Bullett’s ‘‘ Christmas Greeting ”’ 
to myself is of such a prickly kind that I immediately 
acquit him of anything so sweetly reasonable as 
Rationalism. His ability to rage furiously over 
nothing more than the interpretation of a phrase is 
in the best and bloodiest tradition of the Christian 
sects. He has contributed, fairly often I think, 
delightful articles to the official publications of the 
Rationalist Press, and the grace and wisdom of his 
writing must have greatly added to the persuasive- 
ness of these publications. Because I allude to these 


“activities as being ‘‘ in the service of Rationalism ” 


he falls into a holy passion and calls me “ a fright- 
ful liar.” That I did not realize the extent of his 
fertility in fairy tales is, no doubt, an oversight on 
my part, but to keep silence about that of which 
I lacked knowledge hardly merits the description 
“ frightful liar.” However, I gladly turn the other 
cheek, forbear to enter on a commination service, and 
trust that Mr. Bullett, never more to be confused with 
the awful agnostics, will have a swarm of good fairies 
buzzing beneficently over, as well as in, his bonnet dur- 
ing the coming year. 


I am, etc., 
Your REVIEWER 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION 


SIR,—May I draw the attention of your readers 
to a lecture on the Italian Exhibition that will be 
given by Mr. Collins Baker on January 14, at 5.30, 
at 25 Park Lane (by kind permission of Sir Philip 
Sassoon)? The lecture is in aid of the funds of 
the Mothercraft Training Society’s Branch at 128 
Walton Street. Tickets (21s. each) may be obtained 
from me. 

I am, etc., 
EtHet Dawson OF PENN 

32 Wimpole Street, W.1 


THE PRUDENT CAVALIER | 


SIR,—The other day when reading a seventeenth- 
century book entitled ‘The Duke of Devonshire’s 
Funeral Sermon with Some Memoirs of the House of 
Cavendish ’ I came upon the following description of 
an Earl of Devon of the Commonwealth period which 
for unconscious irony it would be hard to beat : 

When he saw a party in the two Houses too strong 
to be satisfied he supplied the king with money, attended 
him at his Parliament at Oxford, and lent him his own 
brother to take the Field; and then he retired beyond the 
seas to wait for peace at Home. 

I am, etc., 

Melbourn Bury, A. R. ForDHAM 

Royston, Herts 


ART 
THE ITALIAN FESTIVAL—I 


By WALTER BAYES 
Exhibition of Italian Art. Royal Academy. 


OTTICELLI’S large ‘ Birth of Venus’ in the 
Boe: of honour in Room III is of all the works 

at Burlington House the most fitted for such 
an occasion. Surely one of the most pleasurable 
pictures ever painted, buoyant accomplishment, 
elegance, distinction, make it a matchless centre-piece 
in the furnishing sense. It is the one picture which 
will disappoint no one and which gives to the 
Exhibition the air of a Festival. 

For all his surface sophistication, Leighton must 
have been a simple soul; it was in his simplicity that 
he chose for illustration that dubious Italian story of 
citizens organizing a triumphal procession in honour 
of their new (painted) Madonna. Observe the vague- 
ness of my references. I am by now quite uncertain. 
Was it Cimabue who painted the Madonna? Was 
Florence or Siena the jubilant city? In any case, 
I seem to remember that the “ science of art-scholar- 
ship ”’ made short work of the anecdote, establishing 
that either such a thing never happened at all or that 
if it did it happened quite differently. Yet apocryphal 
as it may have been, it served to convey to the 
young the idea, after all roughly historical, that the 
standards of value prevailing in Florence or Siena 
at the dawn of the Renaissance differed from ours 
at the present day. Did they differ so entirely 
after all? we must have asked ourselves recently, 
as almost daily for months past we have seen in the 
daily Press the heralds of the Great Italian Exhibi- 
tion. Here were the trumpetings, the banners, the 
shouting. Making allowance for a certain difference 
of idiom, might we not read all this as indicating a 
genuine national enthusiasm for Art hardly inferior 
to that which inspired the famous procession which, 
in any case, may never have occurred, whereas there 
is no doubt about the photographs in the Mail and 
Post. 

There are, of course, differences in detail. We are 
not celebrating the achievement of a native or of a 
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contemporary artist. On the other hand it is, per- 
haps, ungenerous to attach too much importance to 
the fact, symptomatic as it must appear, that the 
point harped upon by all these bearers of good 
tidings was that the pictures were worth fifteen 
million pounds. Fifteen million pounds we were told 
—fifteen million. Well, and after all, at the dawn 
of the Renaissance were not the ‘‘ art-fans”’ 
constantly mixing up esthetic and _pietistic 
considerations—mistaking enthusiasm in one direc- 
tion for sensitiveness in the other? Many a man who 
thought himself moved by the beauty of holiness 
was doubtless really moved by the beauty of 
the painting but lacked the technical vocabulary 
to praise it on such grounds. Perhaps our 
journalists do but express their transports in the 
jargon of our modern religion because it is the only 
language they can be sure will be understood. 

It behoves us then to interpret as charitably as 
may be the enthusiasm of the crowd for properly 
matured art. It is not even safe to suppose that 
modern art scholarship is uniquely concerned with 
the dull matters it writes about or that owners value 
their pictures only as symbols of wealth. Were 
that the case would the two classes join in this great 
gesture of invitation to us ordinary citizens to share 
with them the sources of their delight? If the Festival 
should fail to please us we are perfectly capable 
of telling the owners bluntly that for our part we 
prefer the fifteen millions. The expert may always be 
disposed of with that reflection of the rustic at a 
landscape painter’s efforts, ‘‘ Moi je ne pouvais pas 
faire ¢a—je n’aurai pas la patience.’’ Nor need we 
feel as guests debarred from such frankness so long 
as we pay our money at the doors. You say we pay 
but little for such a feast, but I do not know about 
that: there will be a lot of us. I fought my way 
out on the afternoon of the Press day through the 
dense mass of subscribers to the Art Collection’s 
Fund who were trying to get in. ‘‘ Shall we ever 
get to the pictures?’’ asked a despairing figure 
wedged in front of me. ‘*‘ My dear lady,’’ I con- 
soled her, ‘‘ it’s much more difficult to get away 
from them.” 

Hopeless, of course, on so cursory a visit to give 
an account of them. Until next week one can but 
note the superficial impression that while the Siennese 
room charms you if you are in that mood and go to 
meet the paintings, the Botticellis and Mantegnas 
impose their mood. The ‘ Birth of Venus’ has the 
advantage of being in perfect scale with ‘the room 
it is in, the wonderful trio of Mantegnas (two from 
Tours, 230 and 232, and the other, 231, from the 
Louvre, and here happily reunited as by original 
planning) look small. It would be even possible, 
at first sight, to think them a little mean and petti- 
fogging. At first sight only though. Get used to 
the scale in which they are couched and the immense 
resources of form at the artist’s command are 
revealed. To maintain so high a standard of defini- 
tion in detail and to make that detail so frequently 
arise from the larger planning of masses is a rare 
achievement. Was it ever quite achieved afterwards 
unless, perhaps, occasionally by Hogarth? A little 
less wonderful, if more obviously charming, is the 
superb Pesellini (97), ‘ The Triumph of David and 
Saul,’ lent by Mr. Thomas Lloyd; what a wealth of 
easy invention, what a range of deft characterization 
from fastidious delicacy to blunt homeliness, what 
mastery of a dainty craft which yet never lacks force. 
It is the fifteenth-century painters, of course, who 
are the main strength of the show, selection of work 
from the following century being not always happy 
though there is one delightful Raphael, the ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady ’ (163), from the Royal Gallery of Urbino, 
miraculous in a tightness of handling quite natural 
and unlaboured. The Tiepolos seem to me very bad 
and the presence of the Caracci Caravaggio and the 


rest unjustifiable artistically, though a closer j 
tion may modify this view in detail. The 
Piazzetta, for example (775), from the Nationa 
Gallery of Dublin, has some interest as forecasting 
Goya. 

The Canaletti were a little in disorder on the 
Press day and there were some I could not see 
There were fine examples of him, though none better 
than those at the National Gallery. There are, ag 
usual, along with Canaletto some deplorable Guardis 
but there is one small one (811) of Whistlerian charm 
from the Poldi Pezzoli Museum at Milan. It would 
have been worth while to have dropped some of the 
Guardis to make room for one or two more pictures 
by the accomplished Pietro Longhi. 


THE THEATRE 
DUCDAME 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Sleeping Beauty. Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Puss in Boots. Lyceum Theatre. 


UCDAME, as we learned in the Shakespeare 
Dre turning ourselves under duress into those 

‘** continual plodders’’ at whom Will scoffed, 
is a Greek invocation to call fools into a circle. At 
Christmas we playgoers are, by all the rules of the 
game, fools deemed to have enlisted in the service of 
folly. If the stalls are too dear, there are circles and 
yet more circles at ascending levels and descending 
prices. Ducdame is a good Christmas motto, for if 
Latinity as well as Hellenism be admitted, it at least 
suggests that a great dame shall lead us. The 
past .Christmases should linger in the playgoer’s 
mind by reason of their pantomime memories; 
mention but the widow Twankey or that mother 
of Robinson whom Daniel never knew, and a hundred 
blissful recollections should spring to mind. A dame 
too should be escort and mascot and mistress of cere- 
monies now that pantomime returns to its old school 
(which ought, of course, to be a school of cookery) 
at Drury Lane. But, somehow, it is not a Dame 
that presides over this reunion of the place and the 
loved one. It is a ‘‘Modom.”’ It is true that beer 
and pork-pies work their way into the text. But | 
could not help feeling that Drury Lane was con- 
descending to entertain the old brigade and that its 
heart was in the Rockies gathering ‘‘ Rose Marie” 
memories or responding to a ‘‘ Desert Song”’ that 
Sinbad never sang. 

The note is struck by Miss Lilian Davies as Prince 
Florizel—princely, all too princely, but not, alas, 
princely on the modern plan which ordains that 
royalty must smile, and smile, and smile and be a 
villein. Florizel’s blood seemed to be as cold as it was 
blue. The gallant looked proudly, sang well, and 
displayed abundant dignity with very little dash. 
Pantomime demands of its practitioners worse manners 
and the quite unregal attributes of a spanking 
carriage, a kindled eye, and a general ambition to be 
the First, Worst Lad in each and every village. Mr. 
Julian Wylie, the producer, has been an abiding 
friend of panto. ; it is the Lane that has long turned 
its head away and not Julian that has played apostate. 
But I suppose that the augustness of the occasion 
influenced the tone of the proceedings and there is 
always the danger in so vast and so finely equipped a 
theatre that the scenic canvas will be too heavy for 
the ship and its crew.- The display of boundless 
sail must not be allowed to obscure the goings-on in 
the galley and the fo’c’sle. Mr. Wylie has arranged 
abundance of spectacle; woods were never more 
tangled nor turrets more lofty and evasive at the 
moment of princely escalade. His silver guards on 
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ve him to be recruiter, drill-sergeant, and 
med coors outfitter on the grandest scale. The 
chteenth-century experts have togged 
courtiers in a way to dazzle Sir Nigel himself, 4 
there is a host of ‘‘ little eyases ’’ with whipcor 
bodies and voices like files who are sure to be most 
tyrannically clapped whenever they come bouncing 
e stage. 
—" G. Sh Melvin is the Queen, a sharp, hard-faced, 
fashionably banted lady who can cast aspersions with 
the right pantomime acerbity, play tennis, and dance 
on a table. Mr. Jay Laurier won fame, I think, as 
a jay-eater. Mince pies and treacly pudding were the 
fare and theme of this thick broth of a boy whom 
too many cooks could never spoil. Now he has to 
set us all crooning a dismal lullaby about ‘‘ Bye-Bye 
Blues.” Are there no honest victuals left for his 
gustation and his song? Still, Mr. Laurier is never 
less than a jolly clown and his ampler, gentler con- 
tours are the right contrast to Dame Melvin’s angu- 
larity. It seems to me little less than a scandal that 
there should be no knockabout ‘‘ duo.” In the 
vanished days I ever prayed that the pantomime to 
which I would be taken might be that in which, the 
Brothers Egbert practised their act of mutual extirpa- 
tion. At bouncing and trouncing these two, attempt- 
ing fratricide twice daily, had, and have, no equals. 
Messrs. Nervo and Knox, who can turn acrobatics into 
a species of physical epigrams, may be subtler, and 
for Messrs. Naughton and Gold, now most welcome 
as the defective detectives at the Lyceum, I have sin- 
cerest admiration. But as professors of that 
brotherly bastinado, which renders the drum-taps in 
the orchestration of any proper pantomime, the 
Egberts were world-champions. Drury Lane permits 
Clown and Harlequin a peep through the reopened 
door. But sausages and poker have only the 
briefest liberty. And there are no Broker’s Men. 

Far otherwise at the Lyceum. There, in addition 
to the Naughton and Gold battery and cross-talk 
combination (with the children well remembered and 
good schoolroom stuff admitted) there is the unique 
presence (as Broker’s Man) of Mr. George Jackley. 
Mr. Jackley is the music-hall’s own mixture of Pistol 
and Bottom. His voice, whose source appears to be 
not merely gastric but appertaining, like the sacred 
Alph, to caverns measureless by man, goes soaring 
upward and outward until the little boy in the back 
row of the Lyceum’s topmost deck may jump in his 
boots at the enormity of such a Bass Number One. 
Parents need not be apprehensive. Mr. Jackley is no 
terrorist, likely to set the little girls a-tremble. His 
great lungs are the bellows and the fan of 
friendliest mirth. He could not be cast for Squeers or 
any of the oppressive tribe. His bark has no possible 
connexion with bite. His resonance is the sounding- 
board of affability. Grotesque as the grinning mask 
may be, there is no touch of the ogre about the 
man. Tommy, confronted with this gigantic droll, 
will not shiver or shrink, but crave, as his utmost 
ambition, a shake of the hand and an autograph. 
Mr. Jackley’s Broker’s Man is a Spiritual Uncle as 
well as a fleshly gargoyle. 

I wrote of Mr. Jackley as a vaudeville man, but I 
confess I know little of his occupation between one 
Christmas and another. I would far rather remake 
his acquaintance on such rare occasions as I go to 
what is left of the music-hall than sit under the min- 
strelsy of glib darkies with their eternal ditties of 
Cotton and of corn-brake. Most of all would I like 
to call the attention of the B.B.C. to Mr. Jackley. 
Those who deliver their muse or message to the 
microphone in the austere saloons of Savoy Hill see 
at their sides a shiversome intimation that, if a cough 
catches them jin mid-stream of speech, they may’ 
deafen thousands of people. The warning is, I 
imagine, a salutary untruth; somebody at some time 
must have had a catarrhal seizure while speaking and 


there has been no news of eardrums split by the 
myriad. But, if there is to be all this fuss about a 
cough, what would happen if Mr. Jackley were in- 
vited to play Bottom when the B.B.C. dramatic 
section offers us ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’? I 
sincerely hope that Mr. Val Gielgud will recruit Mr. 
Jackley among the broadcasting actors. I just want 
to see and hear what happens. 

There is far more of the ‘‘ Ducdame ’’ spirit at the 
Lyceum than at the Lane and less of the musical 
comedy manner. Miss Gwladys Stanley is not one 
of Nature’s principal boys; she lacks the size and the 
slapdash manner. But she is a Jack who means 
business and is not just deigning to join some non- 
sense because it is seasonable. The Lyceum is true to 
the Transformation, which up-to-date Drury discards, 
and delivers once more the good old goods. At 
Drury is the highly trained chorus; across the road 
are the leisurely ladies lolloping about in horticultural 
head-dresses. As finale the Lyceum offers Harle- 
quinade, a piece of ritual for which I have no 
inclination but which stirs prodigies of sentiment in 
others. At the Lyceum, too, is Mr. Whittaker’s 
excellent Puss and that eternal essence of co-optimism, 
the two-men-in-a-cow. Also a dame with arms 
akimbo. Ducdame, ducdame, you are all well 
summoned to the circle of your choosing. 


MUSIC 
ENGLISH OPERA 


T was interesting to hear on successive evenings 
I Sullivan’s ‘ Iolanthe’ at the Savoy Theatre and 

Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Aineas’ at the Scala. Here 
are examples of two outcrops, isolated and singular, 
of English opera. Each, in its way, is a masterpiece 
and, though Sullivan, with the aid of Gilbert, draws 
the crowd, Purcell, handicapped by the poetaster 
Nahum Tate, is unquestionably the greater man. I 
will not pretend that I enjoyed my evening at the Scala 
Theatre as much as that I spent in the Savoy. 
‘Tolanthe’ is the better entertainment and there is 
no shame in acknowledging it. But Purcell’s opera 
is deeply moving and, every time one hears it, wonder 
grows at the amount and variety of emotion encom- 
passed within its narrow limits. The impression of 
fine quality produced by Purcell’s work is due to its 
organic unity from beginning to end. It is a perfect 
work of art. 

‘ Iolanthe,’ too, has artistic unity, but its matter is, 
as befits its subject, less fine in texture, its thought less 
noble. It is comparable rather with the comic operas of 
Mozart, and of them it falls short in the quality of 
the material. Sullivan’s melody has a touch of smug- 
ness in its sentiment, which never appears in the most 
luscious or melancholy of Mozart’s airs. Sometimes 
this sanctimonious note is of the essence of the fun. 
Part, at least, of the chorus of Peers might be trans- 
ferred as it stands to some cantata entitled ‘ Boaz’ 
or ‘ Jehoshaphat’ (produced at the Three Choirs 
Festival of 187- and never since), and would, if 
examined by a patient scholar, be written down as 
typical of nineteenth-century ‘‘ sacred ’’ music. The 
fun is in the juxtaposition of the serious idiom with the 
flippant words whereby the musical style is bur- 
lesqued. A great deal of our enjoyment at Sullivan’s 
operas is due to this guying (quite unconscious, I 
believe,) of his own serious style. But there is more 
in ‘ Iolanthe ’ than that. Much of this same chorus 
is genuinely comic in style, and a composer who could 
write the nightmare-song of the Lord Chancellor, the 
chorus of Fairies in the second act and the Arcadian 
duet is not one to be sniffed at. 

The burlesque element is, however, important, for 
it is very characteristically English. With ‘ Dido and 
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Eneas ’ was produced Shirley’s masque of ‘ Cupid 
and Death,’ with music by Mathew Locke and Chris- 
topher Gibbons, which is based upon a _ perfectly 
Gilbertian situation. Cupid and Death come to stay 
at an inn for the night, and a malicious chamberlain 
exchanges their arrows with the result that the God 
of Love slays his victims, while the elderly targets of 
Death are inflamed with passion just like Katisha, 
Lady Jane and the rest. 

Though described as a masque, ‘ Cupid and Death ’ 
resembles in form the comic opera with spoken dia- 
logue. But in the earlier scenes the actors do not sing. 
Music is provided for the danced entries of Cupid and 
of Death, and two soloists with a chorus punctuate the 
action with songs. This stiff convention is rather diffi- 
cult for a modern audience to accept. The piece moves 
too slowly and, what is most fatal, the music is too 
thin to hold the interest on its merits. Yet Locke’s 
music is not without dramatic point. The entry of 
Death is accompanied by change of harmony, which 
must have sounded startling in 1653; but it has faded 
in the course of three centuries, like the colours of 
an old picture, and to appreciate it makes a demand 
upon the historical sense which no audience in this 
country collectively possesses. 

There are some good scenes in Shirley’s book, 
notably that between the Chamberlain and Despair, 
who comes in search of Death but changes his mind 
under the influence of wine. This was acted with 
fine gusto by Mr. Sumner Austin and Mr. Peter Cress- 
well. Mr. Austin had, too, the one really good song 
to sing in the latter part of the masque, when the 
actors took up the music. With Mr. Geoffrey Denton, 
a new singer with a pleasing voice and presence, who 
took the part of Mercury, one could only condole 
on the awkwardness of the fioriture allotted to the 
deus ex machina and on the costume which turned 
him into a fantasticated scoutmaster. 

For Purcell’s opera there was no need to make 
any allowances on account of its age. Its movement 
is at once swift and stately. The dramatic points are 
made with a boldness which tells as surely to-day 

_as ever, and the whole has a spaciousness which is 

quite extraordinary in a work designed for amateur 
performance at a girls’ school. It is important, 
incidentally, not to lose sight of the fact of the 
amateur origin of both these pieces. This is another 
characteristic of English opera, that nearly all the 
‘best examples have originated with amateurs., 
Sullivan’s first essay in comic opera was designed for. 
a private performance, and one of the charms of the 
subsequent works is that, in spite of their actual 
accomplishment, the note of amateur burlesque per- 
sists. Even in our own day the best English operas 
have been conceived in the same vein and produced 
under non-professional conditions and, though none 
of them may rank with ‘Dido and Eneas,’ these 
works have been infinitely more acceptable than the 
manufactured stuff turned out on the ‘“ grand ”’ 
scale. 

‘Dido and 4Zneas’ was remarkably well done at 
the Scala. Miss Denne Parker had the stateliness 
of carriage and the tragic intensity required for Dido. 
Her singing may not have been first-rate all through, 
but she rose superbly to the opportunity of the final 
air, which for depth of emotional feeling is fit to rank 
beside Isolde’s ‘ Liebestod.’ It is astonishing how 
much Purcell manages to express with the compara- 
tively scanty means at his disposal and, above all, 
in a piece of music actually so brief as this. Miss 
Gladys Parr was excellent as the sorceress, and all 
the other singers, including the chorus, did well. 
Both these pieces were produced by Mr. Dennis 
Arundell, who also conducted Purcell’s opera with 
real ability, in a fashion which made the most of the 
drama and kept well within the conventions of the 
seventeenth century. The dancing, of which there was 
much, was also good, and the costumes and scenery 


by Mr. Humphrey Jennings proved how much can be 
done in the way of presenting a beautiful spectacle 
without great expense. If the performances of 
Handel’s ‘ Julius Caesar’ next week are on the same 
level, they will be foolish who miss their chance of 
seeing that masterpiece. 


H. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—201 
Set By G. RAALTE 


A. The Italian sonnet appears to be imperfectly 
suited to the English language, and even in the 
hands of Keats to present something of a jingle, 
The Shakespearian form is no substitute: it does not 
supply the vital break found between the octave and 
the sestet. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a better 
substitute, comprising about fourteen lines and 
embodied in an original poem by the competitor, 
Pentameters only. 


B. 


For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Earth 
Is blackened, Man’s Forgiveness give—and take! 


In_ these lines from a justly famed stanza of 
the Rubdiydt there is, nevertheless, a certain clumsi- 
ness. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best attempt 
at remodelling them. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
201A, or LITERARY 2018). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, January 13. The results will be announced 
in the issue of January 18. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 199 
Set By DyNELEY Hussey 


A. In order to foster a more enterprising attitude 
towards their art among cracker-poets, we offer a First 
Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for three sample couplets suitable for inclusion 
in boxes labelled: 


(a) ‘‘ Empire Crusaders—Standard Variety.’’ 
(b) ‘‘ British Composers—Musical Novelties 2d.” 
(c) Sneak-guests—Caps that Fit.” 


B. Since this competition is to be solved in 
Christmas week and Ckristmas is the Festival of 
Children, let the uncles make room for Tommy and 
give him a chance of adding to their “‘ boxes ’’ one 
from the Editor. We offer, therefore, a First Prize of 
One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
the best criticism of. a children’s book or play sent in 
by competitors not over 16 years of age on December 
25. Birth certificates need not be sent, but ages 
should be stated. No entry must exceed 250 words 
in length. 
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REPORT FROM MR. HUSSEY 
I The traditional fare of last week seems 
to have clouded the intelligence of a large number of 
the entrants in this competition. For they failed to 
rceive the fairly plain hints that a topical tenden- 
y ousness was expected of them. Even of those who 
“a not so blind (I use the word in no metaphorical 
sense) as this, a number did not make out the subtle 
distinction which separates the sneak-guest from the 
gate-crasher. The preliminary weeding-out of the 
entries was, therefore, an easy matter, but when it 
came to deciding upon the prize-winner I was faced 
with the difficulty that no one sent in three really 
entries. And I could not award a prize, on its 
merits, to the gentleman who picked up an old 
number of the Review and sent in solutions to the 
wrong problems. I suggest, therefore, that half-a- 
inea be awarded for each of the three following 
couplets : 
(a) Yes, cross the Rubicon. But look 
Before you leap the Beaver Brook. 
Cc. 


(b) A tuppence for your thoughts is double pay— 
Composer, make a song without delay. 
James HALL 


(c) Eve fell in Eden, and, till Time shall set, 
Snakes will spell sneaks, there'll be eaves- 
droppers yet. 
H. C. M. 


Cuniculus is commended for the most consistently 
good entry, but none of his couplets was individually 
equal to the above. 

1998. I have been disappointed in my hope of pre- 
senting to SATURDAY readers an infant Pibwob or a 
rising Seacape, who might be addressed as O patre 
acuto filie acutior. But if I have discovered no Ralph 
minor, there is one who may justly be hailed as 
Nulli secundus—since there was no one for Master 
Hodge (aged 15 years and 4 months) to be second to. 
His is an admirably vigorous and scrupulously fair 
criticism, and if I complain that the preternaturally 
long words that come from his pen do not make for 
exquisite English, he has his answer. He is awarded 
the first prize, which he would probably have won 
in a larger field. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
Review oF ‘ TicER Tim’s AnnuaL.’ (THE FLEETWAY 
House.) 

The first thing that strikes you about this book 
is the preternatural imbecility of the characters. 
Particularly is this true about the Bruin Boys, who 
infest the pages to a very large extent. Not their 
least annoying feature is the exquisite English they 
always speak. I can easily imagine them saying 
“T am he ”’ in preference to ‘‘ It’s me.’’ 

The book has also been very manifestly polished 
up. This is evident in the pirate stories, of which 
there are several. The pirates shoot off all their 
guns at the merchant vessel and then take it, but 
anything so coarse as a man being killed is not 
dreamt of. Also, the daughter of the merchantman’s 
captain is invariably on board and just as invariably 
fraternizes with the pirates’ cabin-boy. 

But in spite of these and other faults the book 
has a very large public. I suppose you cannot really 
blame the authors for the milk-and-water tone. 
They have to keep their eye on the parent. Besides, 
I expect the child of six or seven who cares a dash 
for literary merits or demerits has yet to be born. 
What he wants is action and plenty of it- He is 
not particular as to what it is. 

Taking these maxims as standards of excellence, 
the book is good. Adults may have unflattering 
opinions of it, but it does more than most books— 
it does what it sets out to do. It pleases children. 

W. L. Hopce 


BROADCASTING 


HRISTMAS has seen some good broadcasts issue from 

the general list of programmes. Humperdinck’s delight- 

ful but rather spreading ‘ Koénigskinder ’ was a pleasure 
to hear and justified its place in the list of broadcast operas. 
The orchestration is rich; in this case the voices should 
have been so grouped as to give them a definite microphone 
priority over the instruments. Another broadcast, of 
greater interest for its experimental worth, was the 
‘German National Programme’ shaped by Mr. Lance 
Sieveking with some help (I suppose on points of parti- 
cular local significance) from Mr. Rolf Gardner. This got 
better, after a hesitating start. I think it was the best of 
its kind to date. The problem was much the most difficult : 
to compress into a short space of time a querschnitt of a 
country so rich in past and present. It was a hopeless task; 
the programme should have been spread over two evenings. 


Two talks stand out, one before Christmas, the other 
after. The first is the discussion on ‘ Possessions ’ between 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer and Mr. Francis Birrell. The 
interest here lay in the method of treatment; the discus- 
sion, as a technique, is full of difficulties. These two 
speakers have been heard before; they are improving and 
their conversations are becoming less stilted, though still 
a hint too precious. One of the best partners in these 
discussions—Mr. Gerald Heard—is now never included. 
The other talk was on Astley’s Circus by Mr. Willson 
Disher. The delivery was, I thought, one of the worst 
I had heard, too much emphasis and that wrongly placed 
(explanatory emphasis partakes of a particularly unfor- 
tunate quality of condescension through a microphone). 
But the stuff of the talk was delightful—almost moving 
where Mr. Disher told of the burning of the circus. 


* 


The technique of the radio-play adapted from the novel 
is one of the branches of wireless research that has made 
strides during 1929. Mr. Holt Marvell is present at the 
first attempts at forging the instruments of a new method 
of dramatic expression. Such a chance comes seldom. The 
way is, of course, being mapped, and not until things have 
been fully tried out will it be time for a master dramatist 
to use the microphone with assurance and an exact sense 
of effect. Mr. Marvell and Mr. Creswell have done good 
work in this curious medium where it is as difficult to 
shake off accepted ideas of stage presentation as to put 
into practice new ideas cf microphone impressionism. 
* Carnival’ and the two ‘ Zenda’ plays have had great 
success and were, indeed, extremely able productions which 
have made history, even though they will be surpassed. 


* 


From six o’clock onwards the change to a new decade 
was celebrated with an impressive many-sidedness. From 
then until midnight, despite the intervention of some 
particularly banal stock-price quotations, significant aspects 
of the change were dealt with. A felicitous choice of poems 
was read by Mr. Ronald Watkins (the last one ruined by 
the pip-pip of that irrepressible time-signal). There followed 
a survey of 1929 by Mr. Gerald Barry. Lastly Europe was 
brought to our firesides, and if anything is to make history 
in 1929 it surely will be this astonishing ninety minutes of 
international broadcasting. 


* 


The following items are taken from programmes for the 
coming week. (All 2LO unless otherwise stated.) Sunday : 
Pianoforte recital by Bela Barték (5.45). Monday: Lady 
Emmott on ‘ The Future of Domestic Service ’ (10.45 a.m.), 


Concert of Bela Barték’s works (5GB, 8.30), A 
theatrical discussion between Mr. James Agate and 
Mr. Leon M. Lion (5GB, 9.35). Tuesday: ‘ The 
Countrywoman’s Day ’—Introductory talk by Lady 


Denman (10.45 a.m.). Wednesday: Mr. J. C. Squire’s 
* Miniature Biography of Mrs. Grundy ’ (9.20). Thursday : 
Humperdinck’s opera ‘ Hansel und Gretel ’ (8.0). Friday : 
‘ The Townswoman’s Day ’—Mrs. J. Webb on ‘ Sensible. 
Buying at Sale Time ’ (10.45 a.m.) Mr. C. A. Barman on 
‘ Architecture and Machinery ” (5GB, 8.30). Saturday: 
‘Health and Light—the Facts About  Ultra-Violet: 
Radiation ’"—Introductory talk by Sir Richard Paget. 


CONDOR 
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PAST AND PRESENT—VIII 


HE appearance of an edition of Rossetti’s 

| ‘ Ballad of Jan Van Hunks’ (Harrap. 3s. 6d.), 
with an odd Introduction by Mr. Mackenzie Bell, 
arouses in me, for, all my devotion to Rossetti, very 
mixed feelings. It comes to us in a questionable 
shape, with the implication that it is the first issue 
of the poem; but the eminent bibliophile who owns 
the manuscript, and who has nothing to do with 
this issue, caused it to be printed twice over years 
ago, and it has thus long been known to all 
who have seriously concerned themselves with its 
author’s work. That apart, it seems to me unfortu- 
nate that a composition so exceptional should be 
published otherwise than in a complete edition of 
every line produced by Rossetti or in one of those 
brochures limited to twenty or thirty copies ini) which 


the owner of the manuscript has been wisely wont to. 


make such things available to students. 


* 
* * 


As a matter of literary piety, I submit that we 
are not entitled to ignore a great writer’s choice of the 
attitude in which the world shall see him. That there 
should be an absolutely complete edition of every 
great writer is deeply desirable: manuscripts get 
widely separated as time passes, few scholars can 
afford the time or the money to seek them out in 
their homes on both sides of the Atlantic, and few 
owners can endure continual badgering by visitors 
wishing to make transcripts. It is desirable, too, 
that pending the definitive complete edition of a great 
writer, each of his unprinted compositions should be 
made available in a few copies. For the rest, it 
seems to me that there should be no interference with 
the attitude in which an artist in literature has de- 
cided to confront the general public.. 


* 
* * 


Now Rossetti and his group elected, as Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell notes in his naive Introduction, to 
exclude humour from the work they gave the public. 
It was not merely that Rossetti kept his limericks 
out of print or that Swinburne left his elaborate joke 
about the corpulence of William Morris,‘ A Vision 
of Bags,’ in manuscript. Swinburne first published 
‘ The Heptalogia’ anonymously, and Rossetti would 
not have the public made aware of even his least 
personal and most finished jesting. Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell assumes that this was in pursuance of some 
theory that humour was out of place in all poetry, 
but actually it was only out of a perfectly sound con- 
viction that it would have been incongruous in their 
own poetry. 


* * 


Both would have shrugged their shoulders over 
the consequent accusation of narrowness; for both 
knew that all art is the sacrifice of effects for perfect 
loyalty to the governing idea of a composition. 
Imagine the effect of humour on the tensity of ‘ The 
House of Life’ or on the ecstasy of ‘ Songs Before 
Sunrise’ ! There was humour enough in their dis- 
cussion of their work, and indeed for wise naughti- 
ness I know nothing that surpasses Swinburne’s 
(unquotable) advice to Rossetti about revisions of the 
text of ‘ Jenny.’ Rossetti, so far as I remember, 


never found it necessary to urge Swinburne to exclude 
humour from his poetry, but he did protest most 
strongly against an inverted theological element in 
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one set of Swinburne’s poems. Each was passion. 
ately anxious that the other should not injure poetry 
by the admission of anything detrimental to the maip 
effect. 
* 
* * 


Mr. Mackenzie Bell, who misunderstands the situa. 
tion, does not help Rossetti’s fame by attributing to 
him as a theory about all poetry what was simply 
a judicious asceticism in his own work. Rossetti 
was in poetry the precise antithesis of the smartest 
and most popular critical essayists of to-day, who 
will say anything to raise a laugh, though it totally 
destroy the atmosphere in which the writer under dis. 
cussion must be kept for just appreciation. And if he 
left ‘ Jan Van Hunks ’ lying about unfinished for years, 
completing it only as a dying man’s recreation, it 
was not through ignorance of the value of humour 
at large, but simply through knowledge of its incom. 
patability with the general spirit of his own work. 


* 
* * 


In itself, ‘Jan Van Hunks,’ is no great matter. 
It has some characteristic Rossettian touches, 
especially in the description of the visions in a mirror, 
There we detect an ordering of words to be found 
also in such immeasurably finer poems as ‘ The 
Blessed Damozel ’ and ‘ The Card Dealer.’ But the 
humour of the poem is by no means such as, denied 
the public, rejoiced Rossetti’s intimates. The piece 
is a grim fantasy based on the legend of the inveterate 
smoker, winner of many pipe contests, who unwit- 
tingly challenged the Devil, and whose final fate it 
was to be made into the Devil’s pipe : 


They have sliced the very crown from his head— 
Worse tonsure than a monk’s— 


Lopped arms and legs, stuck a red-hot tube 
In his wretchedst of trunks; 

And when the Devil wants his pipe 

They bring him Jan Van Hunks. 


It is the one Teutonic thing Rossetti wrote; and, for 
all that it was done by a royal hand, I have never 
been able to see that it is essentially better than the 
gnome-and-nonsense motives that enliven, or used 
to enliven, the German notion of a place in which to 
drink beer. Not Apollo but Gambrinus presided over 
its birth. 
* 
* * 


Why Teutonic grotesque has been, for the most 
part, at once so trivial and so heavy, is a question 
which it would be irrelevant to discuss, and this mere 
posing of it puts me in great danger from the persons 
who, turning their backs on the great truly European 
tradition, believe that literary salvation comes only 
from Germany. Rossetti’s one essay in this kind, 
begun in youth, completed on his death-bed, is far 
from heavy, and it would not be quite fair to call 
it trivial. But fantasy is a game with the unreal; and 
imagination, in Zoroaster’s incomparable definition of 
poetry, exercises itself in the production of ‘‘ appar- 
ent pictures of unapparent realities.’”’ Rossetti was 
much too great a poet to descend, except in a rare 
whim, from the greater to the lesser activity. That 
brooding and concentrating mind, occupied almost 
always with the task of making every line ‘‘ of its 
own arduous fullness reverent,’’ was scornful of mere 
sport with fancies. Lax, dissolved in mere estheticism, 
as he may have seemed to fools, Rossetti, on the 
testimony of Patmore, austerest of judges, is in quite 
another category. 


STET. 
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REVIEWS 
NERA’S HAIR 


By T. WELBy 


Love Poems of Joannes Secundus. Trans- 
ae lated by F. A. Wright. Routledge. 15s. 


HIS book, following on Miss Waddell’s versions 
Te medieval Latin lyrical poetry, suggests musings 
upon one of the most exciting might-have-beens in 
all literary history. With the great hymnologists and 
the profane Goliardic writers of songs, accentual and 
rhymed Latin verse had thoroughly proved itself capa- 
ble of splendour in the one case, of gaiety and light 
pathos in the other. Suppose it had continued to be 
written ! 

The magnificent efflorescence of poetry in France, 
Italy, England was not far off. No doubt, in any 
event, much of the new poetry would have been pro- 
duced in the modern languages, but such of it as 
was produced in Latin would have had a vitality 
which was not attained when, with a sudden and 
strange unanimity, scholarly Europe flung back to 
the hopeless task of writing as nearly classical Latin 
verse as possible. It cannot be argued that Europe 
had lost the science of the instrument which so 
variously served the purposes of Bernard of Morlaix, 
Adam of St. Victor, the Goliardic Archpoet, and a 
score of nameless masters. Indeed, there is startling 
evidence of the immediacy of gain when a fine 
Renaissance scholar like Politian abandons the class- 
ical ambition and uses the free rhythms of the 
medieval Latin lyric; for among glorified prize poems 
we hear the cry of primitive bereavement when 
Politian mourns Lorenzo : 

Quis dabit capiti meo 
Aquam? Quis oculis meis 
Fontem lacrimarum dabit? 
Ut nocte fleam 

Ut luce fleam. 


But it was not to be. Recoiling from what seemed 
to them barbarism, the Latin poets of the Renaissance 
went back on all that the Church singers and the 
tavern singers had done for them, and endeavoured 
to ape the ancients. It is not for me to pretend to 
any familiarity with the huge mass of Latin verse 
produced from the day of Petrarch to that of Milton. 
I take it on authority that, whatever the merits of 
Buchanan and of Owen in their kinds, no other writer 
of Latin verse of the wholly amatory sort approached 
in merit Joannes Secundus. And when I say that I 
take it on authority I do not mean merely from Pro- 
fessor Wright, or from the admirers of Joannes 
Secundus whom he cites, but from the supreme judge 
whom he oddly does not quote to the honour of his 
poet—from Walter Savage Landor. 

English readers have not been unfortunate with 
Joannes Secundus. Most of the ‘ Basia’ were trans- 
lated with sympathy and skill, though sometimes too 
freely, by so genuine a poet as Thomas Stanley in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and a good 
version was produced early in the eighteenth by George 
Ogle. From both Stanley and Ogle was made, with 
complementary prose translations, a volume of Bohn 
which I am sorry to see ignored by Professor Wright 
in his very full bibliography. Some of the versions 
in that were by Nott, who must be respected for his 
edition of Wyatt, but about whom Charles Lamb was 
so sarcastic. And in the interests of accuracy I 


take leave, therefore, to correct the suggestion that 
Victorian England could not tolerate the idea of 
reading the incessantly billing and cooing but after 
all not very shocking Joannes. 

It is always to be remembered that this Dutch- 
arriving 


Latin poet died very young, before 


anywhere near that stage of life at which 
a man surmises that there may be occupa- 
tions worthily alternative to sporting with Amaryllis 
in the shade or in the tangles of Newra’s hair. Jan 
Everaerts, who Latinized his name rather puzzlingly, 
was born in 1511 and died in 1536. Jurist, orator, 
sculptor, brilliantly successful as confidential secretary 
to two eminent ecclesiastics and destined but for his 
fatal malady to a place of great trust at the Court 
of Charles V, he was a prodigy; but, unlike most 
prodigies, he is both credible and amiable. Pro- 
fessor Wright, whose versions entitle him to warm 
thanks and who is too good a scholar to overvalue 
Joannes, hints at a parallel with Catullus in regard 
to environment and experience. Unfortunately, there 
is another point of resemblance. Joannes, in some 
audacious mood, began a poem thus: 


Centum basia centies, 
Centum basia millies, 
Mille basia millies 

Et tot millia millies, 

Quot guttae Siculo mari, 
Quot sunt sidera caelo... 


It would be cruelty to put this charming, delicately 
accomplished poet of kisses beside the lover and hater 
whose words are flame. But was there ever more 
ingenious and more honestly sensuous sporting in the 
tangles of Neera’s hair? Lesbia we must not invoke: 
she was inspiration and agony to an immensely 
greater, better, and worse, man than Joannes. But 
on his own level Joannes has no match so far as 
I know. 

There is no need to go beyond the second of the 
brief poems making up the ‘ Basia’ to find an ex- 
ample of his delightful way with words : 


Vicina quantum vitis lascivit in ulmo 
Et tortiles per ilicem 


Bracchia proceram stringunt immensa corymbi : 
Tantum, Nezra, si queas 


In mea nexilibus proserpere colla lacertis! 


The italicized word is of the order that rejoices the 
reader of Herrick. The third piece well illustrates 
another gift of this poet, his gift for point. Pro- 
fessor Wright renders its conclusion : 


Such a kiss can only fan 
Desire in a hungry man. 


Stanley did better with: 


Again, my dearest! for in this 
Thou only gav’st desire, and not a kiss. 


But no translator could hope to reproduce exactly : 


Non hoc suaviolum dare, lux mea, sed dare tantum 
Est desiderium flebile suavioli. 


In such poems, in the admirably conventional 
‘ Epithalamium,’ though that does call up memory 
of a thing so much greater, in many of the ‘ Amores,’ 
in several of the epigrams, Joannes Secundus uses 
an outworn and unnatural instrument with a fine, 
smiling skill. And at heart he is a poet, not merely 
a man with that skill in a learned game. An amorist, 
so much concerned with what is physical in love, he 
has ‘‘ reverence in delight.” But two things keep 
him from being in some sort a great-little poet, great 
in a narrow department. One is that, on the whole, 
he is too much at ease with love. Consider the nature 
of that passion, and the significance of the term, in 
Catullus, in Shakespeare’s sonnets, in Donne, in 
Baudelaire, in Rossetti, in certain pieces by Coventry 
Patmore, in Meredith’s ‘ Modern Love’; and then 
consider the quality in Joannes Secundus. Or, being 
fairer to a charming young poet, but still correcting 
any tendency to extravagance among the few who 
have hitherto been reading him and the many who 
will read him in consequence of Professor Wright’s 
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genially unprofessorial incitement, let us ask where 
in his work there is the equivalent of Rochester’s 
livelong minute of fidelity. 

That is part of the reason why Joannes is not only 
Secundus but secondary. The other, if an imperfectly 
equipped reader may venture to say as much, is that 
he uses a medium out of which the sap of life has 
departed. The less we imitate the ancients, the more 
we shall resemble them, said Young, in that brilliant 
and shamefully neglected pamphlet, ‘ Conjectures on 
Original Composition’: Joannes would have been 
less remote from Catullus if, instead of writing his 
finished verse on classical models, he had con- 
tinued the ‘‘ barbaric ’’ tradition, with accent, rhyme, 
whim. But even as things were, he ‘‘ did delicious 
things.’’ And now Professor Wright and Messrs. 
Routledge have done a charming thing for him. Let 
us remember as we read that Joannes was saluted by 
Milton and by Landor, the two austerest of our 
writers, and refrain from censoriousness. 


NEW LETTERS OF SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS 


Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Collected and 
edited by Frederick Whiley Hilles, Ph.D. 
Cambridge University Press. tos. 6d. 


HE labours of Dr. Hilles, of Yale University, have 

resulted in the discovery of forty-two letters of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds which have hitherto remained 
unpublished. The remainder of the volume now pub- 
lished is made up of letters not previously collected. 
The whole, which includes an appendix giving a list 
of letters not included in this volume, is a useful 
compilation. Of the letters here printed for the first 
time only a few are of interest. One of these is a 
letter from London, dated March, 1769, to the 
Honourable William Hamilton in Naples, in which Sir 
Joshua expresses himself as follows : 


I have the pleasure to acquaint you that the Arts flourish 
here with great vigour, we have as good Artists in 
every branch of the Art as any other nation can boast, 
and the King has very seriously taken them under his 
protection, he has established an Academy which opened 
the first of January. The Rooms that formerly belonged 
to Lamb the Auctioneer in Pall Mall serve for the present 
till a proper building can be erected. It would take up 
too much room to give you our whole plan, when it is 
printed I will take the first opportunity to send it to you, 
however I cannot avoid just giving the outline. It is 
composed of forty and cannot exceed that number, out of 
which are chosen all the officers, to the surprise of every- 
body I have the honour of being President, and it is only 
honour for there is no salary annex’d to this dignity. 


Apart from its subject-matter the passage is 
interesting for its exemplification of Reynolds’s episto- 
lary punctuation, which was definitely individual, as is 
obvious. It is rather too favourable as an example 
of his spelling. 

Another of the new letters that is of interest is the 
one where Reynolds quotes his prices for painting a 
portrait, and the length © time required. He writes: 
‘* My prizes—for a head is thirty-five guineas—as far 
as the knees seventy—an< for a whole-length, one 
hundred and fifty.’ The time required is ‘‘ in general 
three sittings about an hour and a half each time.”’ 
On repetition in art there is an interesting passage : 


To show how much paralelism operates in Sister Arts, 
it may be observed that Harmony of Colouring, which is 
in Painting what Metre is in Poetry, is produced entirely 
by repetition, that is, whatever Colour or Colours are 
predominant, that same Colour must be often repeated in 
various parts of the Picture. The beauty of repetition, in 
Architecture, of Pillars and other ornaments I should 
imagine proceeds from the same principle . . . 


Among the letters that have been published before 
but not previously collected there are interesting glean. 
ings. Thus in a letter to Miss Weston, dated 1750, 
in which he asks her to give his service to Mr. Charlton 
and Mr. ‘‘ Wilks,” he suggests that they should join 
him in Italy and adds, “‘ I don’t think they need be out 
of England above a year.’’ In another he recalls how 
without intending the pun he called a certain kind of 
epitaph ‘‘ grave epigrams.’”’ In two successively 
printed letters two different events are respectively 
‘“‘ the great honour of my life’ and ‘“‘ the greatest 
honour of my life.’” The two letters were addressed 
to Catherine II of Russia and the Duke of Leeds 
which explains the language used. , 

If the garnering of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s letters 
yields but a moderate sheaf the explanation is not 
difficult. He wrote comparatively few letters and those 
few with difficulty. A pupil of his wrote: ‘‘ Familiar 
letters by Sir Joshua are very scarce : he was too busy 
and too wise to spend his time in an occupation which 
is more congenial to the idle and the vain, who are 
commonly very voluminous in their production of this 
article.’’ In early life he was too busy with his studies 
and in later life too much afflicted by failing sight to 
write many letters. He himself says in one of the 
letters: ‘‘ I write with continual interruption, havi 
so little to say, and so little time to say that little.” 
Inaccuracies in construction and spelling led John 
Williams, who published the letters to Miss Weston, to 
state that they would ‘‘totally remove the long received 
idea that he was author of the Discourses delivered at 
the Royal Academy, or a man of that learning which 
has been generally supposed.”” Reynolds wrote letters 
carelessly and with difficulty, usually writing a rough 
draft first which was later copied. Fragments of his 
* Discourses ’ show that he was in the habit of making 
extremely numerous additions and corrections, and that 
this practice was not confined to more polished writing 
is shown by one of the letters here published in which 
he says: ‘‘ I have no doubt but that you are surprised 
to receive a letter in this form. The truth is, this was 
intended only as a rough draft, but the weakness of 
ny eyes must prove my excuse in not writing it over 

air.”’ 

For these reasons Reynolds’s letters are somewhat 
disappointing. But, as Dr. Hilles claims, what they 
lack in correctness and elegance is gained in sincerity. 
They reveal the mildness, genuineness and devotion to 
his profession for which he was so universally praised. 
Dr. Hilles has performed his editorial task with most 
careful, praiseworthy and obviously loving scholarship. 


NOT GUILTY 


Sir Edward Marshall Hall. By Edward Marjori- 
banks. With an Introduction by the Earl 
of Birkenhead. Gollancz. 25s. 


VER since that famous occasion in the year 1840, 

when Francois Courvoisier, the French valet, then 
on trial for the murder of his master, Lord William 
Russell, suddenly beckoned to his counsel and, leaning 
over the side of the dock, confessed his guilt in a 
husky whisper—ever since then, the subsequent 
action of the learned counsel in question, Mr. Charles 
Phillips, has been a question of keen controversy. 
For what Mr. Phillips did was to proceed with the 
case as though no confession had been made. Later, 
when his conduct was impugned, he explained that 
Courvoisier, while in the very act of making the con- 
fession, had definitely refused to plead guilty; on 
the contrary, he had urged his counsel to ‘‘ defend 
him to the utmost.’’ Why, then, this unseasonable 
avowal of guilt? It could only have the effect of 
worrying poor Mr. Phillips and cramping his style. 
But it was intended for no ears but his—there we 
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e point. This was the second day of a trial, 
three days in all, Young Mr. Phillips, 
a rising barrister, had put his whole heart and soul 
into the case. His style, in the manner of those days, 
was florid and impassioned. No doubt he wept, as 
that great modern advocate, Marshall Hall, used to 
weep. In his final speech (after he knew his man 
to be guilty, by the way), we are told that he ‘‘ moved 
some of the jurors to tears.’ For a day and a half 
Courvoisier had been listening to this heart-stirring 
eloquence, this feverish activity on his behalf. He 
was young and emotional, and suddenly he could stand 
it no longer. He must confess the truth to Phillips, 
if to no one else. So he leaned forward and beckoned. 
That is the only explanation of his conduct. 

Similar emotions, similar stirrings of honesty, 
gratitude, sportsmanship—call it what you will—must 
often have moved the clients of the late Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall as they sat in the dock watching this 
tall, handsome orator fighting desperately for their 
lives, and doing it, moreover, with a passionate, per- 
sonal belief in their innocence which was obviously 
sincere—could never have been simulated. Marshall 
Hall’s wife once asked him how many murderers he 
thought he had ‘‘ got off.” ‘‘ Not one,’’ he answered 
indignantly. He always thought them innocent, and 
sometimes would evolve in his own mind defences 
far more extravagant than those which the exigencies 
of a hopeless case compelled him to put forward in 
court. He thought, for instance, that Smith, of the 
“ Brides-in-the-bath ’’ case, used to hypnotize his 
victims into drowning themselves, and did not actually 
murder them. (For there was something in Smith’s 
eye that used to make even Marshall Hall shudder.) 
And he had a theory of his own about Crippen, 
whom he did not personally defend but always believed 
to be innocent. As Mr. Marjoribanks says, he ‘‘ could 
whip himself into a frenzy of enthusiasm for any 
client, however unprepossessing or however imper- 
sonal.’’ Nor did he forget them after the trial, for 
he would frequently exert himself to the utmost and 
use all his private influence to help forward petitions 
to the Home Secretary to save the lives of men he 
had defended. Yet if any of Marshall Hall’s clients 
ever felt moved to confess to him personally, as 
Courvoisier did to Charles Phillips, they resisted the 
impulse successfully. {Most—nearly all of them— 
wrote him moving letters of thanks. But there were 
also cases of astonishing ingratitude. Greenwood, 
the Welsh solicitor, who was acquitted of the charge 
of poisoning his wife after one of the hardest fought 
trials of modern times, refused to pay his counsel’s 
fee for the last day of the hearing, because Marshall 
Hall (being ill and in pain) had left the court to catch 
his train for London just before the verdict. In those 
days, and in most of his later years, he had to be 
given a chair in court; and he who, as an impetuous 
young barrister, had so often been told by judges to 
sit down, was now politely invited to do so. 

Marshall Hall was a great figure of a man, and 
a great and masterful personality. He knew little 
about the law, but a great deal about men and women; 
and it was that fact, coupled with his ready wit and 
his natural fluency, that made him one of the most 
successful defending counsel of our time. His bio- 
gtapher’s chief difficulty is that such a style as his 
cannot be recaptured by reporting his mere words. 
It was the manner, not the words, that mattered, But 
Mr. Marjoribanks has managed to get round this 
obstacle very cleverly. He avoids verbatim reports, 
concentrating instead upon certain dramatic moments 
when Marshall Hall’s characteristic methods may most 
clearly be observed; at the same time he never de- 
scends to mere journalistic ‘‘ writing-up.”” We get, on 
the whole, a very clear ‘picture of the great advocate, 
as he appeared in court. And if we see much less 
of him at home, that, no doubt, was done deliberately 
and with reason. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOLITARY 


The Solitary Warrior. New Letters by Ruskin. 
Edited by J. Howard Whitehouse. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


HE more important of these hitherto unpublished 

letters enlarge somewhat our knowledge of 
Ruskin’s ideals and his formulation of them and also 
of his personal tragedy. The two letters to Miss 
Susan Scott, dated May, 1869, are the most important 
in regard to the first and they are the first indication 
we have. Mr. Whitehouse tells us of Ruskin’s inten- 
tion to ‘‘ found a new society to help to attain to 
a higher individual and national life.”” In the first, 
written at Verona, Ruskin says: ‘‘ I am now entirely 
convinced that we must bring together what honesty 
and kindness there is yet amongst us in concentrated 
power, and make a steady fight against the world 
and its ways.’’ He goes on to say that Italy is horrible 
and ‘‘ the horriblest part of it is that it is contin- 
ually traversed by English and Germans who placidly 
look on at its idiotic death pangs.”” Ruskin was 
moved to a resolution which he records thus : 

I, for one, will endure this no longer. I am going to 
write to all my friends and all whom I know of those who 
believe any in me: and to call upon them for time, 
strenuous, total, each in their several place and according 
to their power. I want them to form a Society, no matter 
how small at first, which shall vow itself to simple life 
in what is called poverty, that it may clothe and cleanse, 
and teach habits of honour and justice, to as many as will 
receive its laws among the existing poor. 

This appears to be the first indication of the found- 
ing of the Guild of St. George which, we learn, still 
persists. In the second of the letters referred to, 
Ruskin develops the idea further : 
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The most distinctive of all our laws will be that we 
work chiefly for grace, beauty and perfectness of life, 
not for its multiplication in degraded forms. We must 
professedly be pitiless to multitudes. If they see we have 
done well let them do likewise. Our object is only to 
show how to live. On the one hand, no useless luxury, 
no ostentation, no wealth beyond a certain point. On the 
other no rags, no indecent or rude behaviour, no filth, no 
disease that care or food can prevent. 


As much care must be taken to forbid and prevent 
Riches as to prevent Pestilence. : 
Five years later Ruskin expressed his sense of 

loneliness in his endeavours. In a letter to Mrs. 
Scott, written at the end of the year 1874, he writes : 

I had no conception when I began the battle, how 
solitary I should find myself in it. Everyone fails me, and 
the tremendous power of _ self-deceived mammon 
worshippers, bleeding the life of all humanity, is some- 
thing too horrible to face. I go against it without look- 
ing at it—this putrefying Dragon is so much more ghastly 
than the old living one—it is curious that Turner is the 
only living man in Europe who fully understood this 
battle. 

Of Ruskin’s personal tragedy—his relations with 
Rose la Touche and her sad end—there are poignant 
marks in some of the letters. Perhaps we discern it 
in a letter of 1868 where he writes: ‘‘ I never go out 
now at all—for many reasons—some sad—some 
absurd—all cogent—and none worth talking of.’’ 
Later there are letters showing pain so great that it 
is with difficulty that one quotes from them. Thus, in 
June, 1869, he writes from Verona that two plans 
have been undertaken now “‘ hopelessly and because I 
must: the sight of the distress round me in the world 
being too great for me.’’ In the same letter he says: 
“All beauty is now dreadful to me.” The letter dated 
December 21, 1872, to Mrs. Barnard is the most 
poignant of all, a revelation of a mind distraught 
with grief. 

Mr. Whitehouse has earned our thanks by pub- 
lishing these letters, a proportion of which are of 
genuine interest. Some might have been omitted, in 
particular those which contain little beyond an invita- 
tion to tea or an acceptance of such an invitation. 
Beyond the matters referred to the volume is of 
interest for the exchange of letters with Samuel 
Lawrence, the artist, and a slightly mysterious refer- 
ence to a French author named Proust. For those 
who delight in being peeved by Ruskin there is a 
good sentence in which he calls the Manchester courts 
the most beautiful building in the world. Included in 
the book are also a crayon drawing of Ruskin by 
Samuel Lawrence and half a dozen early pencil and 
water-colour drawings by Ruskin himself. 


THE LOWER DECK 


Three Rows of Tape. By A. Trystan Edwards. 
Heinemann. 6s. 


R. EDWARDS has utilized his war-years for 

a novel and interesting literary purpose. After 
being refused for the army on account of physical 
unfitness, he managed to become an Able Seaman 
in the navy—like Old Bill, ‘“ through influence.’’ 
Instead of describing his experiences and adventures 
during the three and a half years which he spent 
at sea, he has devoted his energies to an adequate 
and entertaining study of his professional comrades, 
for whom he professes a whole-hearted admiration. 
‘** At first an alien spectator of the Lower Deck, I 
soon surrendered myself to its influence and was 
happy in that surrender.’’ Anyone, as he rather 
sarcastically observes, can dilate upon the effect of 
shell or torpedoes bursting on board a ship : 

It is more profitable to describe in detail the home 
which the sailor carries with him in peace time and alike 
in war time, up to his last bitter hour if need be, for this 
floating home shelters a social life of extraordinary interest. 
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Such a description will by no means leave the fact of 

war out of account, for the men inhabiting the ships of 

the fleet are permanently organized for war and 
-certain qualities which could with difficulty be acqui 

by any section of the population in a pacifist state, 

The bluejacket himself cannot usually depict his 
own character on paper, for he lacks perspecti 
and it is only a spectator, at once intimately at home 


and possessed of alien standards and notions, who 


can display him judiciously, as Mr. Edwards has 


now done with a skill that may be compared to ° 


Herman Melville’s memorable achievement in ‘ White 
Jacket.” Mr. Edwards gives a very clear account 
of naval routine; of the reasons for insisting op 
spit and polish ’’; of the open-handed friendship 
which makes a happy ship and keeps it so; of the good 
manners which merely devote the one conclusive 
adjective ‘‘ignorant’’ to their contrary; of the 
impression given to the temporaries by “bare 
boards and brotherhood.’’ His book is well worth 
reading by all who wish to comprehend the spirit of 
the fleet. 

Mr. Edwards tells regrettably few stories, but 
such as he does include are both new and good. We 
like the anecdote of the boy _ telegraphist—or 
‘* Sparker ’’—who returned to port in a deStroyer 
with its funnel shot away, and replied in gruff tones 
to a pal who asked him how it happened, ‘“‘ Can’t 
we come back as we like?’’ There is also much in 
the excuse for overstaying leave of the ship’s corporal 
who could not for the life of him remember whether 
he belonged to H.M.S. Yarmouth, stationed at Wey- 
mouth, or to H.M.S. Weymouth, stationed at 
Yarmouth. Best of all is that of the commissioned 
gunner who said to a seaman on the upper deck, 
‘* What would you do if I was to fall overboard?” 


The immediate answer was, ‘‘ Let go No. 1 depth 
charge, sir.’’ 


TRACKING BIG GAME 


The Hunting and Spoor of Central African 


Game. By D. D. Lyell. Seeley, Service. 
gis. 6d. 


HIS finely produced volume is essentially for 
novices, although it will interest the experienced 
hunter. It begins with some wise remarks on the 
ethics of sport, the author holding that the mere killing 
of animals is not the object, but love of the wild, 
and acquired knowledge of the habits of wild beasts. 
He is critical of those who inveigh against 
‘* blood-sports,’’ but have their killing done by the 
butcher. Mr. Lyell deals especially with tracking, 
which he properly regards as the best sport, for it 
involves skill, knowledge and hard work. He gives 
illustrations of the spoor of the principal animals, 
which will help the novice to identify the tracks he 
meets with. We are told something of the observation 
of tracks, but could have had more information as to 
the effect of dew on the spoor itself, and other details. 
However, these things are only to be learnt by experi- 
ence on the ground itself; the clear-cut or blurred 
appearance of a foot-print, the freshness of a bitten 
or broken leaf or blade of grass, a scratch upon hard 
or rocky ground, and many other things are plain 
indications to the experienced eye. 

The tracker is recommended always to follow game 
up-wind; but are animals as sensitive to wind as the 
author insists? He admits that on extensive plains 
they trust to vision; but the great carnivora hunt little 
by scent. Cats great and small have a limited sense 
of smell, and hunt almost entirely by sight and sound. 
The author is too dogmatic, as to coloration, which 
he terms not protective but elusive. He would confine 
the theory of protective coloration to insects; but has 
he observed the sudden disappearance of a flock of 
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The Book Pages of 


The Observer 


have taken a definite place in contemporary 
criticism. They furnish a full and discrimin- 
ating survey of the realm of letters that is 
exceptional in its range and indispensable 
for every taste and interest of the reader. 
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Signed Reviews of the Books of Note by 
the Leading Authorities of the day. 
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sandgrouse alighting on the desert’s dusty face; or 
seen giraffes feeding in mimosa? The theory has at 
times been carried to absurd lengths; and coloration 
is protective mainly to animals at rest in a favourable 
environment; but it has conceivably played an impor- 
tant part in the survival of the fittest. The flicking 
of an ear may betray an otherwise invisible animal, 
but creatures are not endowed with perpetual motion, 
and when at rest their colour may conceal them from 
enemies. 

We are given useful hints on many matters, includ- 
ing the testing of the direction of wind; this may 
be done not only by dropping dust or fluff, but by 
moistening the back of the hand and exposing it in 
various directions. There is useful advice as to rifles 
and other equipment. Some may prefer a heavier rifle to 
the small bore, for it is easier to hold steady, and 
animals wounded by small bullets leave no blood-trail. 
The author’s advice never to fire at a running animal 
should be modified according to circumstances. A 
stream of shots from a ‘‘ pump-gun ’’ should not be 
taken at long range; but at reasonable distances an 
expert may well exercise his skill at running game; 
otherwise opportunities may be lost. 

In this, as in other books, it is assumed that a 
lamp is a protection against carnivora at night. But 
a light or a fire may attract wild animals, and neither 
is a protection against a determined man-eater. When 
hunting, Mr. Lyell prefers to carry his drinking water 
in gourds; those who do not like it hot had better 
use canvas or leather bags, which keep it cool by 
evaporation. The advice given as to the treatment 
of wounds inflicted by carnivorous animals is some- 
what limited, and the novice may be advised to obtain 
further instruction. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LATE 


VICTORIAN 
When—: A Record of Transition. By the late 
J. L. Pole. With a Foreword by Peter 


Grimstone. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 

HIS book looks like autobiography intended to be 

mistaken for autobiographical fiction. The multi- 
plication of circumstantial detail to give verisimilitude 
to the peculiar circumstances in which the manuscript 
came to be published, the appearance of the writer’s 
aunt, and the cheerful references of the author of the 
Foreword to his deceased friend are all highly sus- 
picious, and, apparently, intentionally suspicious. But 
whoever the author, the work is clearly autobiographi- 
cal in substance. Mr. Grimstone claims that it is ‘“‘ as 
valuable as most recent fiction,’’ and, in a tone oddly 
like that of his old friend, he confesses to have been 
the amused confidential critic of his friend’s freakish 
and often outrageous writings. ‘‘ The Civil Service,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ unless one rises to great eminence in it 
through the lack of a sense of humour, is not very 
good for the enthusiasm of humanity ’’ and he adds 
that he was glad to know privately that the shocking 
‘** Vincent Snargate ’’ who wrote ‘ The Goats of Hell ’ 
and ‘ The Jellied Eels of Purity ’ was also the author, 
in his own name, of ‘ The Strait Way ’ and ‘ Susan’s 
Repentance.’ His life, we are told, was one contin- 
uous irrelevance. 

Mr. ‘J. L. Pole’s’’ ‘‘ transitions’’ included 
insanity, the Civil Service, authorship and marriage. 
The first may be ascribed to the failure of the last 
plus alcohol. Some of the best passages in the book 
tell of the padded cell, the mental ward, and the 
inebriates’ home, where alcohol was not really difficult 
to procure. There is also a picture of a sub-depart- 
ment of some ministry or other in war time, of the 
writer’s energy and organizing capacity and his choice 
of private secretaries, or rather ‘‘ personal assis- 
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tants,’’ for their combination of good looks and 
efficiency. It is all rather alcoholic, interspersed with 
a certain amount of shrewd comment. The whol 
resembles what was once called ‘‘a human docp. 
ment.’’ Such, indeed, it is, but the marks of 
‘‘ improvement ” of what actually happened make jt 
a little difficult to treat it with quite the seriousness jt 
deserves. 

To authorship reference has already been made. On 
reviewing, in particular, the writer is distinctly enlight. 
ening. Clearly he was very gifted. He would regularly 
do a review of a novel in twenty minutes. On one 
occasion the editor, in friendly fashion, asked him 
always to return books reviewed with the leaves cyt 
as evidence of good faith (he had just returned a 
reviewed book with all but the first few pages uncut), 
Mingled cynicism and sense mark the references to 
Oxford, to ‘‘ mid-Vic.’’ education and other subjects, 
Modern dancing is castigated in the phrase “ yid. 
yank cuddle-jerks ”; cricket is praised for being s0 
different from intersexual things like Jawn tennis 
and monomanias like golf. The middle class (late. 
Vic.) is contrasted with the upper class which had 
the bond of education and the lower class with its bond 
of poverty : ‘‘ We middle class wore the sombre cere- 
ments of dead or dying social usages. We had no 
past and no future.’’ 

The theme of social and personal history is illus- 
trated and embroidered to its conclusion in an 
alcoholic’s self-chosen alcoholic death. A _ personal 
moral is suggested as follows: ‘‘ Levity struggled 
against enthusiasm, and killed it, to its own ultimate 
destruction.’’ Is the book autobiography, fiction or 
tract? It partakes of the nature of all three. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


The Mouse. By Ruth Gray. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

The Fiery Way. By Franz Schauwecker. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

‘Civilization 1914-1918. By Georges Duhamel. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Short Stories of To-day and Yesterday. By Gerald 
Bullett. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 


HE MOUSE’ is a book in a very modern style 

—a romance of the subconscious, the life and 
adventures of a complex. Both the stories in it open 
by describing with the stark formality of a medical 
report a given situation, the ‘‘case’’ to be 
analysed. At the end of the first chapter the reader 
is uncertain how the situation is to be resolved; but 
Miss Gray does not go on to tell him. Instead she 
traces the psychological development of the chief 
actor or actors from childhood, showing how fortuitous 
and irrelevant associations and incidents have com- 
bined to render the ‘‘ case ’’ inevitable. The medical 
character of the style is never relaxed; no detail is 
omitted that is not strictly contributory to the main 
theme. The author remains detached and serious; 
she never rhapsodizes or comments or tries to be 
amusing or give an effect of beauty. Indeed, she 
hardly allows the characters to speak for themselves. 
She analyses; silent and obedient they present them- 
selves for the operation. 

Perhaps this is better so, for when the characters 
do manage to escape for a moment and assert them- 
selves, they are not convincing. .John in the first 
story discovers his wife trying to murder him. ‘‘ Why 
did you do it?’’ he says. ‘‘ It seemed an unfriendly 
kind of thing for you to have done.’’ Dramatic pro- 
bability is not the same as pyschological accuracy. 
Miss Gray does well to stick to the latter, but in 
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For criticism 
the soundest kind 


30,000 copies of The Times Literary 
Supplement go out every Thursday. Those 
who see it number many more, for it is rare for a 
copy to have but a single reader. Its leadership in 
the sphere of literary criticism is accepted by all who 
count books as part of their life; they have learned 
to rely upon its judgement in choosing what to read 
and what to buy. 


The Times Literary Supplement can be trusted to 
give the best and soundest review of every new book 
of any interest or importance wherever published. 
Its criticism is impartial, scholarly and well written. 
Its reviewers (though anonymous, according to the 
tradition of The Times) are the most famous authors 
and critics of the day. A review in the Literary 
Supplement is more than a précis of a book; it is 
often a real contribution to the literature of the subject. 


Each week the Literary Supplement has many features 

of varied interest—a leading article on some topic of 
nt. current importance, reports of book sales, a very 
complete bibliography of new books and new editions, 
correspondence on literary subjects and notes on 
ald foreign books. Its advertisement columns, too, havea 
real value to the booklover, for in them all the leading 
publishers regularly announce their latest productions. 


Cimes 
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consequence the effect of her book is bleak. Perhaps, 
one feels, the novels of the future will be like this. 
Surely, then, the novel readers of the future will be 
few. The whole book breathes an unexhilarating 
disinfectant kind of smell, very unlike the fragrance 
of the creative mind in blossom. Yet it is not without 
considerable merits. It does what it intends to do; 
it is inevitable, lucid, without a word too much, and if 
few of the words are stirring, none is inept. 

‘The Fiery Way’ and ‘ Civilization 1914-1918’ 
are further, contributions to the literature of the war, 
but it cannot be said that they add much to our know- 
ledge of it. Both are narrated in the first person, as 
by an eye-witness, ‘ The Fiery Way’ by a German 
infantryman, ‘ Civilization 1914-1918’ by a sergeant 
in the French Red Cross. Both are principally con- 
cerned with the horrors of war, especially its physical 
horrors, wounds, mutilation and death; but whereas 
M. Duhamel is a whole-hearted pacifist, Herr Schau- 
wecker alternates between hating war for what it is 
and admiring it for the virtues it brings out in its 
victims : 


We achieve bearing. Everything splendid and mature 
has bearing, and nowhere can it display bearing more 
convincingly than where it must go through mud and 
thicket, through nausea and the itch to revolt. 


In ‘ The Fiery Way ’ we find all the gentler instincts 
of humanity suppressed; the heart is burnt out, 
barren, and the men are sustained only by discipline 
without and courage within. The landscape of the 
soul is featureless and dead, as though it had been 
passed through an incinerator. The creative stir in 
human nature is silenced, all that germinates, buds 
and blossoms is blighted. It is a terrible picture and, 
as I believe, a false one, the creation of a mind 
strained and exhausted by intolerable experiences. 
Both Herr Schauwecker and M. Duhamel were men 
of studious habits, in whose temperament there was 
nothing that responded naturally to the call of war, 
and their narrow, partial outlook is the direct result 
of wounded sensibility. M. Duhamel “‘ reacts ’’ dif- 
ferently. He gives us isolated sketches of the war: 
a railway junction, a funeral, a hospital scene; and 
just as his method is more casual, so his mind has 
greater flexibility and is less at the mercy of a single 
idea. Here and there a touch of humour relieves the 
drab monotony, and his mind overflows with pity; 
indeed, he is a sentimentalist. But he is no more 
capable than Herr Schauwecker of reconciling the war 
with life, he regards it as a kind of negation, 
a pure poison which the human constitution, mental 
and physical, cannot assimilate, a sheet of asbestos 
pressed down upon the struggling fires of life: an 
experience which is all loss. From the idealist’s and 
the propagandist’s standpoint this is no doubt true, 
and any book that states it plainly deserves praise. 
But art cannot afford to take up such a defeatist 
attitude towards its subject-matter; it must regard its 
material as a manifestation of life, as a medium in 
which desire can flourish, not one in which it is 
doomed to fail. If a terrified spectator were suddenly 
conscripted to play in a Rugby football match and 
afterwards wrote his impressions of it, his account 


would be vivid, no doubt, and full of brutality and. 


horror; but it would be only one aspect of the truth. 
Most novels about the war are unfortunately written 
by men of that kind, men capable of giving impres- 
sions but incapable of correlating them with ordinary 
experience. Herr Schauwecker has the power and 
the limitation. Here is his impression of a barrage: 


The air tears shrieking grimly amongst the fragments 
of shells. The atmosphere rains blows on ug, glowing 
hot, scorching. The ground twists backwards and for- 
wards here, to the right there. Crashing about my neck. 
Pale tufts of fire spring up out of cracks. A body lies 
burning on the ground. A man bursts asunder like a star. 
I see a face staring with wide open mouth out of a 


4 January 1990 
fiaming whirlwind, and it disappears into nothing, } 
hear nothing more, I see nothing more; only ghosts 
and dreams, and then a flaming convulsive sea with g 
frightful smell. It is the end, sailing hither like a star 
blood-red, huge as the world. : 


Here the scene is clear enough; but how faint ang 
indistinct is the sense of the personality behind the 
words! A first-rate war novel can only be written 
by a man who is at least as much aware of himself 
of the familiar ebb and flow of being within him, as 
of the turmoil outside. 

It was an excellent plan to collect, or rather to 
make a selection from, the short stories of Mr. Gerald 
Bullett. He is a fine craftsman, and the short sto 
especially the story that exploits a given situation, 
depends for half its effect on craftsmanship, 
‘ Dearth’s Farm,’ in which a man turns, very hor. 
ribly, into a horse and back again, ‘ The Puritan’ 
(a much slighter piece), in which a woman abandons 
her lover because he objects to seeing the photo. 
graphs of her husband’s children on the dressi 
table, would be nothing were they not so deftly 
managed. But fiction cannot live by situations alone, 
however dramatic or ironic. It must be sustained 
by a passionate interest in human nature, human 
nature following its own bent, not artificially quickened 
by crisis or coincidence. This interest Mr. Bullett 
possesses, or rather, one might say, it possesses him, 
and enables him to treat beautifully and truthfully 
such difficult subjects as the awakening consciousness 
of children and young girls. ‘ Sunflowers,’ ‘ The 
Baker’s Cart’ and ‘ The World in Bud,’ all studies 
of childhood, show his art at its best; spontaneous 
itself and profoundly aware of the spontaneity and 
mystery in all growing things. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


From An Old Cape Homestead. By Madeline Alston. 
The Bodley Head. 6s. 


MRS. ALSTON writes charmingly, and gives an admir- 
able description of life in South Africa from the woman's 
point of view. Her book is not only pleasant to read, but valu- 
able as a guide to the intending settler. She wisely points out 
that housekeeping has its troubles in a new country as well 
as in the old ones. Those who rush across the sea change 
the landscape but not the servant problem. Mrs. Alston 
takes a very sensible view of domestic life. ‘‘ The whole 
philosophy of home-keeping,” as she points out, ‘‘ is wrapt 
in the Chinese proverb: ‘ If you have two loaves, sell one 
and buy a lily,’ which is but another way of saying, ‘ Man 
does not live by bread alone.’ ’’ She discourses equally well 
on loaves and lilies, on birds and baking. But perhaps the 
element of food predominates in the earlier part of her book, 
which describes life in ‘‘ an old Cape homestead ” some 
forty miles from Capetown. ‘‘ Let no young woman com- 
ing out to marry a settler imagine for a moment that she is 
going to escape her share of domestic drudgery, if she wants 
to have a decently run house.”” Mrs, Alston is very amus- 
ing on the servant question. All that is certain is that a 
native can always be procured to light fires and wash up, 
polish the stove and clean pots and pans. But the native 
cook is not much good. The best thing to be said of her 
is that she is always cheerful, and explodes with laughter 
when it is pointed out that she has sent in curried eggs 
without the eggs. If you can teach her to cook, she leaves 
to take a better paid job as soon as she is at all proficient. 
English servants think that all they are expected to do is to 
supervise. Yet the charms of life in South Africa more 
than compensate for these worries. 


Romance of the Planets. 
7s. 6d. 

MISS PROCTOR has inherited her distinguished 
father’s enthusiasm for astronomy and his skill in the 
collection of curious facts. She does not write so well or 
carefully as he did; there are too many slovenly sentences 
and unnecessary repetitions in her present volume, which 
seems indeed to have been printed without adequate revision 


By Mary Proctor. Harper. 
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—there is a glaring instance on page 250, where two different 
magnitudes are assigned to the sun, as seen from the nearest 
fixed star, in two consecutive sentences. This is the more 
regrettable because Miss Proctor has a great deal to tell 
about the planets which is extremely interesting. She 
dwells with special fullness on the question of the habitability 
of the other members of the solar system, and sets forth 
all the pros and cons relating to the plurality of worlds. 
This is one of those questions that are all the more enter- 
taining because there is no prospect of a definite answer. It 
is, however, reasonably certain that Venus and Mars are 
the only planets on which life, in any form analogous to 
our own, might possibly exist. Perhaps one day some 
development of wireless telegraphy will assure us that it 
does. 


Advanced Auction Bridge. By A. M. Taylor and 
G. F. Hervey. Putnam. 5s. ~ 


THIS excellent little book is a sequel to the same 
authors’ treatise on elementary bridge. Mrs. Taylor has 
had many years of experience in teaching at the London 
School of Auction Bridge, and is consequently able to lay 
stress on the points which present most difficulty to the 
player who wishes to improve his or her game. Her funda- 
mental position is that, in Bridge as in war, the best defence 
is attack. The authors have spent much time in analysing 
their theories over a large number of hands taken at 
random, and the illustrative hands of which they put 
forward a large number are well chosen. There is a very 
good chapter on bluff—a dangerous but sometimes invalu- 
able weapon. The principles of bidding at Contract are set 
forth with exceptional clearness. The Portland laws of 
1928 are appended, thus completing a concise and useful 
guide to the higher levels. 


Artwork. Dent. 


THE winter number of Artwork, the quarterly edited for 
Messrs. Dent by Mr. D. S. MacColl, opens with a chapter 
of early reminiscences by Professor Henry Tonks, who is 
nearing the end of his remarkable tenure of the Slade 
Professorship. Two articles are allotted to Cambridge, 
one by Mr. Leonard Elton, to its recent architécture; the 
other, by Professor Hind, to the group of portrait drawings 
of contemporaries acquired by Trinity College. The 
Director of the Tate Gallery, Mr. Charles Aitken, tells of 
his curious experiences as an automatic draughtsman; Mr. 
Randall Davies writes on Romano Romanelli, a young 
Italian sculptor, and Mr. C. R. Ashbee on ‘ Saving the 
Countryside.’ The Editor contributes a ‘ Quarterly 
Chronicle ’ and an article on ‘ Parks and Galleries’ with 
special reference to Ken Wood. There are numerous 
illustrations. 


BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS 


OTH the space and seriousness devoted by the 
B newspapers to literary criticism in the last few 

years have shown a marked tendency to increase. 
There are two ways for a newspaper to treat books : 
as news, and as literature. When a book has an obvious 
news-value of its own it is sure of notice in the 
Press whatever its other merits or demerits; this 
must always be. But there is a growing inclination 
on the part of the Press to treat books as important 
on their own account. This is no doubt a natural 
economic process, for the number of books published 
—14,086 this year in the British Isles—implies an 
enormous book-reading public, and the business of 
a newspaper is generally held to be to give the public 
what it wants. It is also much to the good. 
Taste is raised by sound criticism, and the wide pub- 
licity given by the popular as well as by the more 
sedate newspapers to first-rate criticism of good books 
is one of the most encouraging signs in the present 
outlook for literature. 


It is impossible to calculate what the effect of good 
regular literary criticism, such as that of Arnold 
Bennett every Thursday in the Evening Standard, 
has on taste and on the prospects of the book trade. 


4 January 1930 


This feature was an experiment for a popular even; 
newspaper of which many at the outset doubted the 
wisdom, but there can be few now that have not 
been converted. Perhaps the best proof of its success 
is the imitation it has received. The Evening News 
soon followed suit with J. B. Priestley, and now that 
he has ceased his admirable weekly article to devote 
himself entirely to novel writing, his place has beep 
taken by Frank Swinnerton. In other words, the 
experiment is a success. It may be, it probably jg 
so, that a large number of people read these literary 
criticisms without reading the books. They provide 
them with dinner-table conversation without the labour 
of referring to the originals; they permit reading with. 
out tears. All the same, there must be thousands who 
are turned by these articles for the first time to find 
out for themselves what good books are. Booksellers 
who have had a successful Christmas season must 
certainly give some of the thanks to the increasing 
attention given to books by newspapers. 


* 


Of the reviewing in the more serious-minded news. 
papers it is hardly necessary to speak. One expects 
it to be good, and it is. The Times, having its famous 
Literary Supplement every Thursday to bear the 
brunt of the battle of the books, does not need to give 
quite so much space in its own columns to literary 
criticism as do some other newspapers of a like 
standard, Its reviewers retain the cloak of anonymity 
(as do those of the Supplement). No more need be 
said of them than that they are for the most part 
scholarly and dependable, if the choice of books 
allotted to them seems sometimes to be rather 
arbitrary. The Daily Telegraph has a long and 
admirable tradition in book criticism; its Tuesday and 
Friday book columns are one of the best features in 
the paper. Its taste is catholic: the reader may find 
Francis Birrell, Edgar Wallace, John Drinkwater 
and S. P. B. Mais rubbing elbows on a page. The 
Telegraph also makes a feature of what journalists 
call ‘‘ boxing ”’ the best books of the week in a way 
which gives them prominence for the reader wishing 
to compile a library list. The genial personality of 
Arthur Waugh continues to warm these literary pages. 


* 


Side by side with these journals one calls to mind 
the big Sunday newspapers—those heavenly twins, the 
Observer and the Sunday Times. Very different in 
some respects, these two newspapers are alike in shar- 
ing between them the highest honours of Sunday 
journalism, in a class apart from the rest. Each has 
made a corner in book reviewing which has become one 
of the most notable features of Sunday journalism, and 
both have thereby succeeded in attracting to their 
columns an astounding wealth of publishers’ advertise- 
ments. Desmond MacCarthy, the outstanding 
critic of the Sunday Times, is perhaps the best all- 
round critic now writing, and certainly one of the most 
readable. It is not always, alas, that style and 
scholarship are so happily wedded as they are in him. 
Space for space the Observer is no whit behind. J. C. 
Squire fulfils for the Observer the function performed 
by Mr. MacCarthy for its rival, and has fulfilled it 
now for many years with great vigour and versa- 
tility. Beside him stands Gerald Gould, the most 
readable, as he must be the most prolific, reviewer 
of fiction in the kingdom. These two are supported 
by a wonderfully able and distinguished team. One 
feels that the Observer’s book pages are as thought- 
fully edited as the rest of the paper, and the result 
is a couple of pages of criticism as good as can be 


found anywhere. 


Another Sunday paper that makes a_ special 
feature of book criticism is the Referee, which has 
lately enlisted the pen of Mr. Richard Aldington, 
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SUNDAY IN THE SALON 


Men are forever saying “‘ The day of the Salon is passing.” 
Because intellect no longer gathers to itself a coterie— 
because our Age forbids the poet and the political econ- 
omist, the playwright, the musician and the philosopher 
of things at large to meet, to mingle, and to discuss the 
intellectual topics of the day. § But turn to the Sunday 
Times . . . Let Desmond MacCarthy contrast the novelists 
and the poets of to-day and yesterday. How clearly James 
Agate shows us the weakness and the strength of our present 
day dramatists. Harold Cox and R. J. Barrett... Hear them 
unravel and resplice the intricacies of Economics and 
Finance. That music you admired so much. .Ernest New- 
man is giving us as sound a criticism of the trend of modern 
music as we could wishtohear. Frank Rutter takes us round 
the Galleries . .. He may not be able to show us a young Gains- 
borough, but he will point out what otherwise might have 
passed unobserved. § There is E. V. Lucas. Of all 
the men of our time he is probably the most familiar with 
distinguished persons and interesting events both of our 
century and the last. You see the women over there, 
clustered together? ‘“ Pandora” is holding court . 
§ Isthe day of the salon passing? Not if you read the 


SUNDAY TIMES 


The Sunday Salon 
of the Arts 
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author of ‘ Death of a Hero.’ The Sunday Express 
has recently appointed Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith to 
spread herself on a weekly book article. Of the popu- 
lar ‘‘ Dailies,’’ easily the best from the literary point 
of view is the Daily News, where Robert Lynd’s hand 


has now for many years lightly and firmly guided the 


literary pages and must have caused the Daily News 


to be taken in many households for its book reviews 
and literary intelligence alone. The Daily Mail is still 


inclined to treat books as news, but the Daily Express, 


never anywhere but in the van of journalistic ven- 
ture, now makes a feature of a book article by St. John 
Ervine. Mr. Ervine is not so good a critic of books 
as he is of plays, but his criticism certainly does not 
lack force or directness, and that is largely what a 
popular newspaper wants and it is probably effective 
in sending readers to the sources. Finally, we come 
to the Daily Herald, where the reviewing is usually 
very well done and is given an intelligent amount of 
space considering the size of the paper. When the 
Herald bursts upon the world in its new and enlarged 
form in the near future, its book columns may become 


a more notable feature of literary journalism. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 407 
(Cosine Date: First post Thursday, January 9) 


Two or our Kincs, OnE NORMAN AND ONE DuvuTCH; 


WE LOVED NOT EITHER OF THEM OVERMUCH, 
ONE CAME WHEN ASKED; THE OTHER SIMPLY CAME, 
AND ALL HIS HUNGRY FOLLOWERS DID THE SAME. 


“He will not?’ No: he won’t retract a word! 
Clip at both ends a little singing-bird. 

Behead what, given an inch, some folk will take. 
There are who know me only as a crake. 

Curtail Egyptian goddess widely famed. 

By chemists thus a pungent gas is named. 
Professed by Christian, Islamite and Jew. 

Riders enjoy it, dogs and horses too. 

Behead what’s most exciting when it’s close. 

10. Best half of plant that yields a doctor’s dose. 


H 


11. Though made by bairns, my heart was large and wide. 


12. Unable the least censure to abide. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 


SaturDay Review in which the Acrostic appears. 


RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 


2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
it must 


its price must not exceed a guinea, and 
an edition sold only in sets. 
8. The coupon for the week must be en 


not be one of 


closed. 
4. Envelopes must be marked “‘ Acrostic’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, 


London, W.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 


following the date of publication. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 405 


Torin Oo 

H Ump 

E quato R 

Ss orre L 

oO Igin 
mU f F 

eafag E 

uiou 

F leur-de-li S 

M ercy-sea T* 

mpull A 

N ortheaste R 


Acrostic No. 404.—The winner, as announced last week, 
is ‘‘ Gay,” Mrs. Wilson Frazer, 6, College Gardens, Dulwich, 
S.E., who has selected as her prize ‘ Myself and the Theatre,’ 


by Theodore Komisarjevsky, published by Heinemann 


and 


reviewed by us on December 14. Fifteen other competitors 
chose this book, seventeen named ‘ The Lacquer Lady,’ ten 


* Romantic Recollections,’ etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, Aron, Barberry, E. 
Barrett, A. de V. Blathwayt, Bolo, Boote, Mrs. Rosa H. 


Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, 


Miss 


Carter, C. C. J., Chailey, 


Petty,’ Quis, 

Tyro, H. M. aughan, J. Warden. 
seley. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Charles G. Box, Mrs. J. Butler 
Bertram R. Carter, Chip, Ursula D’Ot, Sir Reginald Egerton, 
Mrs. Greene, D. L. Haldane-Porter, T. Hartland, John Lennie, 
Lilian, Madge, Walter Meade, Mottram. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Glamis, Jop, G. W. Miller. 4y 
others more. 

Light 2 should have read: “Clip at each end a Roma 
patriot’s mate.” ‘‘ Gay” was the only competitor to discov 
the misprint: name for mate, so that she alone answered this 
acrostic correctly and is to be complimented on her perspicacity 
but in fairness to other competitors Light 2 is considers 
7’ baffled solvers; L 

i b 8 solvers; 4,7; ht 8, 6; L , 
Lights 9 and 12, 1. ee 

Acrostic No. 403.—Correct: St. Ives; Ong Licht 
Gay, Lady “Mottram; Two Wronc.—M. East. 

J. Lennie, G. M. F., D. L. H-P., Miss Moors, E. B— 
Halves need not be equal; see example in C.O.D.: * Your 
half| is bigger than mine.’? The best part often means mos: 
so the ‘‘ worst half” may. (for once) be understood as lee 
the smaller half: four-tenths of a word of ten letters, 

G. M. F.—I accepted Tunisia, but in my encyclopedia the 
state is called Tunis as well as the capital town. 

Acrostic No. 401.—Two Licuts Wronc: Mrs. Alice Crooke 

E. Barrert.—See Chambers’s Blegraghical Dictionary. The 
man’s real name was probably Eccles. 

Jor.—Bear-hunting and pig-sticking (‘‘ the spearing of wik 
boars,’’ Macaulay calls it) are Indian sports, and Major Leveson 
has a great deal to say about both of them. He would hava 
detested such a barbarous, dastardly pastime as bear-baiting 
which our Puritan ancestors disliked ‘‘ not because it gave 
pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators.” 

J. H. Fabre says: “‘ The Hen salutes the egg which ge 
has just laid with a song of gladness; she announces he 
maternal joys to the whole neighbourhood. Even so does th 
Locust... . She says: Non omnis moriar.” (‘ The Life of the 
Grasshopper,’ p. 260). 

Hon. R. G. TatBor anp OTHERS.—We shall not be reprinting 
the Explanatory circular just yet. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 


Caravan Essays: THe Wyriey Stones. By Helen Travers 
Sherlock ; Rurupr®. By Rendal Harris; Tue Coast, 
By Rendal Harris. Cambridge: Heffer. 2s. each. 

AND Beyonp Paresting. By C. E. Hughes. 
10s. 6d. 

Cuina To Cuetsea. By Capt. D. McCallum. Benn. 2ls. 

BrirtsH Diarists. By Arthur Ponsonby; Opera. By Richard 
Capelt; Poisons. By J. T. Morrison; Great Writers oF 
Rome. By R. S. Conway; Banxinc. By W. W. Paine 
Benn’s Sixpenny Library. 

Sick ee By A. J. I. Kraus. Cambridge University Press, 


Battaps. By Guy Eden. Radclyffes. 5s. 

THe Year Book. NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
Manchester : Co-operative Wholesale Society. 2s. and %& 

Drawincs sy Pisangtto. A Selection with Introduction and 
. by George F. Hill. Paris: Les editions F. van Oest. 


Tue Nursery Cookery Book. By K. Jameson. Decorations 
by Muriel Harris. Warne. 3s. 6d. 

Forty Years at THE Bar. Being the Memoirs of Edward 
Abinger. Hutchinson. 18s. (January 7.) 


FICTION 
rr. Frost 1n THE City. By H. Maynard Smith. Ben. 
Ss. 


Tue Lost By Rahel Sanzara. Gollancz. 7s. 
(January 13.) 

Cueri. By Colette. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. (January 13.) 

Tue MetHopist Faun. By Anne Parrish. Benn. 7s. & 

Dear Lovety Ong. By Margaret Peterson. Benn. 7s. 

Tue Case or Rosert Rorertson. By Sven Elvestad. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Her Privates We. By Private 19022. Peter Davies. 7s. é 
(January 17.) 

Tue Crass Reunion. By Franz Werfel. Jarrolds. 7s. 6 
(January 7.) 

I’> VENTURE ALL FOR THEE. By J. S. Fletcher. Jarrolds 
7s. 6d. (January 7.) 

Tue fa By Georgia Rivers. Skeffington. 7s. 64 
{January 7. 

Snot THe Captain. By Gertrude Pahlow. Skeffington. 
s._ 6d. 

Exits Farewetts. By Marjorie Bowen. Selwyn and 
Blount. 7s. 6d. 7.) 
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Mi t 
“4 A POPULAR MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR ALL WHO 
TRAVEL BY ROAD OR RAIL 
= MAGNIFICENT SPECIAL NUMBER 
nie, NOW ON SALE—6d. 
Al 96 pages and cover —— Beautifully Illustrated 
man Leading Features: 
‘i CHRISTMAS MEMORIES OF THE 
city PRINCE OF WALES 
re THE PATHWAY TO PEACE Viscount Cecil 
l, 2; GOOD KING WENCESLAS Dr. Wiemann, 
ea. A RED-LETTER DAY J. J. Belt 
AN EDINBURGH IMPRESSION 
veer 1 Lady Margaret Sackville 
nos ALDINGTON FOR THESE COURTESIES ‘S. P. B. Mais 
Bes (Author of “Death of @ Hero’) AMONG THE CHILTERN HILLS 
bs whose weekly ceuseries on THE LURE OF THE CGRCUS 
current literature in the V. Sackville-West 
Sunday Referee are indispensable COMMUNITY TRAVELLING ; 
wik Il Book— Audrey de Haven 
nae fo all Boo WINTER MUSINGS . S. L. Bensusan 
ve 
ting, buyers YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY Helen McKie 
bers sellers SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1930 
she owe Mary Thomas 
+ her & bor - Front cover design by the famous artist, 
ae READ THE SUNDAY REFEREE Norman Wilkinson, R.I. 
ating REGULARLY On Sale at Railway Bookstalls or direct from 
the Publishers, 41 George Street, Edinburgh, 
and 149 Fleet Street, London. 
ion is 
Benn. 
| HAT the Critics have said about STET’S ‘ Back Numbers,’ lately reprinted from the 
y SATURDAY REVIEW by Messrs. Constable, and described by Mr. Squire and 
Paine, Mr. Hugh Walpole, in their respective reviews of 1929, as the best volume of collected 
veil criticisms issued during the year : 
Robert Lynd: “‘ Brilliant . . . Stet shows himself Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ The table-talk of 
eal to be a master of this form.’’ a scholar, widely read, ironical, and witty .. . 
d Clemence Dane: ‘‘ As fascinating as any There are fifty essays in the book, and had there 
1 and ‘Comal of short stories; for in ‘ Back Numbers ’ been fifty more we should not have complained.” 
Ocst. Constable, 10s.) Stet, of the ‘ Saturday Review,’ 
ae wandering through Mme. Tussaud’s, touching to which very few even the ablest celtics scien 
dward | pots his wand the half-forgotten faces of the aod Pi is, in fact, a craft both subtle and gentle- 
: manly, and has been practised for some years by 
Edward Shanks: ‘‘ Stet has the most enviable Stet in the ‘ Saturday Review ’ with, apparently, 
of an instinctive and unfailing knowledge of all the 
, iscriminating palate . . . Stet has gone les. This coll lecti i 
exploring round our homes and has found blooms of 
as unexpected as any that blow in the Indies... . I famili pects ictori 
must say something about his persuasive happiness the 
The extent as Stet, with the sole exception of Edmund of Bteratere 
Gosse. It is the gift of calling attention to the human character.” ; 
thought by the extraordinary neatness of the 
wording.” Liverpool Post: Literary causeries of unusual 
J]. C. Squire : ‘‘ Stet has a very rare gift . . . His charm. 
rrolds. taste is unerring ... | commend his book both as Aberdeen Press : ‘* Stet approaches the Victorians 
~ sound criticism and as very entertaining reading.’’ with an entirely original outlook.’ 
ngton. STET’S causeries are now being continued in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
a in a new series entitled ‘Past and Present.’ 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE majority of those who take an active interest 
in the Stock Exchange and stocks and shares 
must have given a sigh of relief at the twelfth 
stroke of midnight last Tuesday. 1929 was a disas- 
trous year from the City point of view. Unfortunately, 
certain of the 1929 troubles are carried over into 1930, 
so that anything in the nature of optimism is still 
not justified. In the early City Notes of 1929, in this 
Review, readers were warned of the seriousness of 
the monetary position and the fact that it was likely 
to play a big part in the trend of markets in the 
future. To-day, there is an equally serious factor 
which is likely to play just as big a part in the trend 
of markets—the home political outlook. The very 
obscurity of this adds to the difficulty of forecasting 
its trend and its effect on Stock Exchange prices. The 
Chancellor, when he prepares his next Budget, will 
be faced with an extremely difficult task. 1929 proved 
so disastrous a year in so many directions that the 
revenue derived from taxation, particularly income 
tax and super tax, must suffer. 

In any ordinary business undertaking efforts are 
made to counter a reduction in receipts by a similar 
reduction in expenditure, but this policy is not being 
adopted by the present Government. Despite the 
probability of a reduction in their revenue, they are 
increasing their expenditure to an alarming extent. 
This factor is likely to play a big part in shaping the 
trend of Stock Exchange prices during the next few 
months. Normally, there would be ground for 
optimism in the fact that we appear to be facing a 
period of cheap money, but increased taxation would 
more than counter the effects of this, so that what we 
could justifiably anticipate making on the swings, we 
look like more than losing on the roundabouts. 


GOLD MINES 


Stock Exchange activity moves in cycles and in 
fashions. Looking back one finds that one year one 
class of share and one market is the fashion, and the 
next year some other class of share in another market 
springs into popularity. The conundrum that we all 
wish to solve is which market will next become the 
fashion, and I am wondering whether it is not possible 
that the pendulum will swing in the direction of the 
regular dividend-paying South African Gold Mines. 
Generally speaking, these have not, during recent 
years, had an adequate share of attention—a fact largely 
attributable to the bad name the mining markets 
acquired in the past as a result of the many wild-cat 
flotations that followed the great South African boom. 
Investors to-day, however, realize that it is just as 
easy to lose money in industrials as in mining shares, 
and in view of the substantial dividends that are paid 
by the old-established, first-class South African gold 
mining companies, the fact that this market should 
not be influenced by home political troubles or new 
taxation, and, lastly, that the gold produced always 
retains its value, it seems possible that more 
attention will be paid to these counters. The yield 
shown on these shares at present prices is a substantial 
one, and compares favourably with the majority of 
other investments; but two factors must not be over- 
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looked—first, that the life of a mine is limited and 
secondly, that the element of speculative risk, evey 
though it may be reduced to a minimum, is still exis. 
tent. In these circumstances, those who invest in this 
class of counter should make a point of creating their 
own sinking fund from their dividends, with the object 
of replacing their capital when the mine is eventual) 
played out. Attention in the past has been drawn 2 
these notes to the shares of the Geduld Propri 
Mines. These shares appear well worth acquiring 4 
the present level for those who favour this class o 
holding, particularly as, in the event of the Kaf; 
market growing in popularity, they should be well tp 
the fore in any upward move. The life of the mine 
is estimated in the neighbourhood of seventeen years. 
The company’s dividend record is a good one, lag 
year shareholders receiving 6s. 3d. in dividends, 
Among other South African mining shares which 
appear attractive at present levels are Langlaagte 
Estates, New Modder, Spring Mines and Government 
Areas. Even if this market does not enjoy mor 
activity than in the past, all these counters show q 
satisfactory return at the present level. 


NATAL NAVIGATION COLLIERIES 


The £1 shares of the Natal Navigation Collieries 
and Estate Company appear worthy of attention at the 
present level, which is in the neighbourhood of 15s. 64, 
For the year ended June 30 last, shareholders received 
dividends amounting to 83 per cent., which compared 
with 10 per cent. for the previous year. This reduction 
in dividend was due to the fact that the directors have 
always adopted the policy of conserving their assets 
with a view to extending their interests without the 
necessity of making fresh capital issues. Actually, the 
profits for the year ended June 30 last showed an 
increase of £8,657 over those of the previous year. 
The balance sheet discloses a sound position. The 
balance of cash assets and deposits over liabilities 
amounts to £201,716, to which must be added invest. 
ments at cost or under in the form of shares in the 
Northern Natal Navigation and Vryheid Company, 
£312,567. The issued capital of Natal Navigation 
Company is £668,922. The company was registered 
in the Transvaal in 1902 and has been a consistent 
and satisfactory dividend payer. 


ATLAS TRUST 


Attention is again drawn to the ordinary shares of 
the Atlas Electric and General Trust, to which refer- 
ence has been made on several occasions in the past in 
these notes. It will be remembered that this trust, 
which was formerly known as the Atlas Light and 
Power Company, as a result of the sale of certain of 
its assets received £8,500,000 in cash and is now 
to function on the lines of a general financial trust. 
Its management is in first-class hands, and it is felt 
that the earning power of its considerable resources 
will warrant a higher price than that at present ruling 
in the market. These shares appear a very promising 
purchase for 1930. 

Taurus 


COMPANY MEETINGS 

In this issue will be found reports of the Annual 
General Meetings of the Tin Syndicate, Ltd., E. W. 
Terry & Co. and the Australian & General Asbestos Co. 
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Company Meetings 
LONDON TIN SYNDIGATE LIMITED 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT ACHIEVEMENT 


i General Meeting of London Tin Syndicate, Ltd., 
ag, 30 at Cannon Street Hotel, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Askwith, K.C.B., K.C. (the chairman), 
+, announcing his impending retirement from the chairman- 
Qe and the Board, outlined at some length the great and 
api strides which the Syndicate had made during his years 
a office, dating from the inception of the company in 1925. 
Then they had a capital of £50,000 only, and their energies 
were directed towards the reawakening of the ancient tin 
mining industry in Cornwall. By the middle of 1926, however, 
already had one foot firmly planted in Nigeria, and early 
in 1927 they obtained a footing also in the F.M.S., deploying 
thence into Siam and Burma, and later into Japan. 


SPHERE OF INFLUENCE BROADENED 


By the end of 1927 the ever-increasing production coming 
under the Syndicate’s control had impelled them to look more 
closely into the smelting side of the business, and so. began 
their association with the Penpoll Smelter. Needing in that 
connexion adequate supplies of high-grade Nigerian oxide, early 
in 1928 the Board were once more applying energies and 
resources towards the broadening of their sphere of influence 
in the tin fields of that colony, with the result that in March 
of that year their premier Nigerian subsidiary, Associated 
Nigerian Tin Mines, completed a consolidation which established 
the “‘ Associated ’’ Company as the largest individual producer 
of alluvial tin in the Empire—a distinction since upheld. 
Realizing the importance of co-ordination within the industry, 
they redoubled their efforts towards rationalization in Nigeria, 
as a stepping-stone in the direction of a much wider rationaliza- 
tion which, he dared to believe, was now at last in prospect. 

The current year marked the definite attainment of their first 
big objective in Nigeria, arrangements being concluded early 
in the year whereby the ‘ Associated ’* Company had become 
largely interested in the Kurra Falls Hydro-Electric Concession ; 
cheap and dependable power and a reduction of costs must 
necessarily be an integral part of a policy to improve the status 
of the industry. It was unfortunate that the work of the Board, 
while meeting with increasing success, should be temporarily 
set at nought by the long-continued recession in the price of the 
metal, yet savings already effected had enabled them to face 
a price which, only a year or two ago, would have brought 
nearly all the mining operations in Nigeria to a close, and 
would have thrown the industry back five years or more. In 
due course, however, the reward of their labours was certain 
to become more apparent. 


IMPORTANT ABSORPTIONS 


In July of this year negotiations for the acquisition of the 
well-known Ropp areas were completed, and a few weeks later 
a similar agreement was concluded with the Bauchi Company, 
and still more recently the Board had come to provisional agree- 
ments with the Mongu and Anglo-Bauchi Companies, four 
absorptions which were eminently sound, technically as well 
as financially. With their affiliate, the Associated Company, they 
might together claim to constitute the vital factor in the Nigerian 
tin industry. 

Reverting to Penpoll and the agreement which had been 
arrived at amongst smelters, the chairman said that the amal- 
gamation was indeed a very real step forward; he was convinced 
that its significance would be felt in the tin situation, to the 
advantage of consumers no less than producers, in the 
coming year. 

Dealing with the accounts, the chairman said that, as was 
inevitable in such a year, revenue showed some appreciable set- 
back, but the balance of £192,872 transferred to the balance 
sheet compared not so unfavourably with the sum similarly trans- 
ferred in last year’s appropriation account. It was interesting to 
note, however, that they had received in dividends more than two 
and a half times the sum accruing from that source during the 
preceding year, though, naturally, revenue from dividends had 
suffered substantially by reason of the much lower price for 
the metal. There was every reason to hope, moreover, that 
revenue in form of dividends would continue to show a steady 
expansion. 

Mr. John Howeson said he had no mind to minimize the dan. 
gers and hazards which still beset the path of the tin industry, 
but the spirit of co-operation, without which the industry could 
not hope to prevail against the disorganization that had brought 
them to their present pass, had been born when the producers 
decided upon an Association. That Association had thriven lustily, 
and would enter upon the new year adolescent, full of vitality 
and ready to do battle for the cause of tin. The leaders of the 
industry to a man had rallied around the flag of co-operative 
effort. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


E. W. TARRY & CO. 


THE YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


SIR J. FORTESCUE FLANNERY’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of E. W. Tarry and Co., Ltd., 
was held on December 31 at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., D.L. (the chairman), said 
he regretted that the board were unable to report an increase 
in profits, but the disappointment was due to abnormal circum- 
stances and to those peculiar and particular difficulties which 
accompanied the rapid growth of a business which, with a 
capital base on pre-war values, had to conduct an increased 
post-war trading. Until three years ago the company’s operations 
had been confined to stores and engineering work, which met 
the requirements of mining companies, exploration companies, 
building concerns and the ordinary requirements of the public 
in respect of hardware requisites, builders’ ironmongery and 
household purchases. 


MOTOR TRADE OPERATIONS 


The fact that they had entered into the motor business 
and invested a large amount in that new trade was evidence 
of the directors’ faith, not only in the company’s name as an 
advertising medium, but in the ability of the executive in 
South Africa to uphold the traditions of the company. In less 
than two years after their entering the motor trade a very 
large turnover was established, and a position was reached 
which necessitated an overdraft, quite out of proportion to 
the profit of that section of their operations. The directors 
had therefore decided that, if they stayed in the trade, it 
must be confined to more narrow limits well within the 
company’s resources. These facts and the slump which took 
place in Rhodesia as the result of the over-production of 
tohacco, were largely the causes of the reduced showing of the 
year’s trading. The board recommended a dividend of 3 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares. The balance sheet showed that 
there were reserves totalling £64,000, but it was not proposed 
that these should be drawn upon even for the amount required 
as a reserve for income-tax. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


AUSTRALIAN & GENERAL ASBESTOS 
COMPANY 


STEADY PRODUCTION 


The Second Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Australian 
and General Asbestos Co., Ltd., was held on December 31 in 
London, 

Mr. J. W. Bell (the chairman), in moving the adoption of 
the directors’ report and statement of accounts, said 
that the first monthly shipment of ore was made on March 10, 
and as the accounts dealt with the period to March 31, 
the mining accounts carried the whole production expenditure 
against, while only the value of the ore in London and in 
transit had been brought in. No sales had been effected at 
March 31. 

Dealing with the properties he said that of the four Sherlock 
leases, development had been carried out on lease No. 233. 
From one section of it 148 tons of asbestos ore had been 
shipped to London and there was a large dump containing 
about 50 to 60 per cent. fibre contents. A further 45 tons 
were ready for shipment. 

To consolidate the whole Sherlock area a further 1,666 acres 
had been taken up under mining rights direct from the 
Western Australian Government. A further property of three 
leases had been purchased for £21,000, being £1,000 cash 
and 200,000 shares of 2s. each. The total area over which the 
company had sole asbestos rights was 1,968 acres or just over 
three square miles. 

Production had been slow but steady and from six tons in 
March it had increased to 36 tons in October, these quantities 
being shipment ore, the fibre ore containing not more than 
10 per cent. waste. 

The directors were considering the question of additional 
capital. They had a large area and a production of 250 to 
300 tons per month could be obtained given the necessary 
capital expenditure thereon. They had not yet definitely decided 
the method they would propose for providing the capital re- 
quired but part of it was urgently wanted. 

The chairman then invited questions from shareholders present, 
and in reply, gave details of the excellent percentage of fibre 
obtained from the ore mined by the company, which was very 
considerably higher than that of other older-established com- 
panies. They also had the advantage of saving in transport 
costs, compared with other undertakings, owing to the fact 
fhat their property was only about 20 miles from the coast. 
The ore mined was placed in bags and could be sent to the 
quay ready for shipment in one-and-a-half hours. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and the i 
terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

is Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 

Wimbledon. —— of ‘‘ ODO ”’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
MS . and speedily typed by experienced operators. 
* Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20F, Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


Official Appointments 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


HE Senate invite applications for the following posts 

Academic Registrar (salary £1,000); Secretary to ate 

Senate (salary £1,000) ; Secretary to the Matriculation and 
School Examinations Council (salary £800); and Super. 
intendent of Examinations (salary £800). Applications must 
be made by January 165. 


Particulars may be obtained from the Principal, University 
of London, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


Shipping 


~ PP. & O. & BRITISH INDIA & 
MAIL AND SERVICES 
Contract with .M. 
Frequent and from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, ‘PERSIAN GULF, “eRURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete., etc. 
& O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable 3 also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 
ness, P. & 4 14 Coc! 
V 


sall Street, London, 
oO. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 4.1 .1930 
Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Foulis Noel 
Arrowsmith Gyldendal Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Harper Peter Davies 
Riackwell Harrap Putnam’s 
Renn Heinemann Richards Press 
Bles Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Brentano’s Hodder & mpson Low 
Burns & Oates Hodge Scribner's 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson & W 
Cobden Sanderson 5.P.C.K. 
Collins egan Paul 
Crosby Lockwood Knopf ley Head 
Dent Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose |, Lock 

arrot Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
Faber & Faber Murray 
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NEW YEAR PRESENTS 


Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 64d. 
Marvels of the Universe. 21s. Published 42s. 
Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. ; 
English Stained Glass by Herbert Read. 60s. 

Published 


ohn Constable the Pain E. V. 
ene ter by Lucas. 35s. Publishes 


Rembrandt Religious Legends. Only 100 sets published. 
Published 25 guineas. 
Caw’s Scottish Painting. 21s. 


Coloured illustrations by Ren 
u 


Macquoid Children’s Costume 1400 to 1800. 9s. Published 1h 


Robes of is. Cost Modern 
Oe ume Designs by Artists. 4%) 


Dickens’s Christmas Stories. 7s. Published 12s. 


Ditchfield. The Cottages and Village Life of Rural Englan 
14s. Published 26s. 


Flagellation and the Flagellants. lls. 


Waite’s New Encyclopedia af 
Published 42s. 


Old Glass. European and American. 22s. Published 42s. 


Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of, 6 vols. 
Published 63s. 


Pores een 10 large handsome vols. £7 10s. Published 


2 vols. 


Nevill’s Night Life London and Paris. 7s. 6d. Published 16s. 

All above are well illustrated and quite new. Very suitable 

for presents. A large list of similar items (No. 431), post free 

on application to— 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 AND 16 JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Episodes of the Month 

The Economic Case for Empire Co-operation 
By Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY, M.P. 

Hands Across the Sea By IAN D. COLVIN 


The Church in India 
By Sir MAURICE HAYWARD 
Artemus Ward in London By C. L. GRAVES 
The Lesson of the American Debacle 
By J. F. DARLING, C.B.E. 
East Kent Regional Plan 
By Professor ABERCROMBIE 


The Racket Across the Centuries 


By E. B. NOEL 
Oxford in 1877 By P. E. MATHESON 


The Break-up of the Poor Law 
By J. M. RENDEL 


Richard Corbet, 1628-1632 
By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


Success in War By RIFLEMAN 
On the Wallaby By Mrs. TAWSE JOLLIE 


h 
The King’s School, Conte, 


Correspondence 


** Vagrant ’’ and Health The Conservative Party 
The Cry for Disestablishment 


Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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